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INTRODUCTION 


vEN the best current reporting on events in distant countries where Ameri- 
E can scholarship is permanently represented by few if any trained observers 
cannot reveal the full meaning of events. This is especially true if, as in French 
Indochina, these events have a dramatic quality and require for their under- 
standing an intimate knowledge of the territory and the people and a full grasp 
of the historic developments — on the social and economic plane no less than 
on the political — that have produced the problem situations. The Editors of 
THE QUARTERLY therefore have once more availed themselves of the willingness 
of the Southeast Asia Institute to bring the resources of its membership in 
insights and specific knowledge to bear upon a part of Eastern Asia which 
has not as yet conspicuously featured in the continuous concern of American 
scholarship. 

Because of this relative neglect, any symposium on French Indochina today 
cannot but be somewhat unbalanced; some aspects of the country’s history, for 
example, have been studied with the fullest use of all available evidence, others 
are known only in bare outline. Again, the colonial background of European 
students, here as in other parts of Southeast Asia, has led them to select for close 
analysis certain aspects of the indigenous economy and to neglect others. Thus, 
there have been exhaustive studies of resources available for world trade; but 
the study of resources available to improve the well-being of the indigenous 
population by the development of new industries for the domestic market are 
very recent and incomplete. There have been many interpretations of political 
movements but all too few of the experiences of various population groups that 
have shaped their character, attitudes, and customs. Studies of interesting ab- 
original groups are yet to be paralleled with equally searching inquiries into the 
mentality of groups in process of cultural change. A symposium such as the 
present, therefore, can to some small extent correct erroneous impressions of 
recent happenings that derive from too shallow a view of the forces at work; 
it cannot provide all the explanations. It cannot even place basic facts and 
circumstances in their right proportions. Nevertheless, it should provide clues 
which the diligent student may follow. Having had his attention drawn to the 
unique character of the Annamese home lands, for example, the reader will 
have a vantage point from which to appraise the possibilities of successful 
Annamese penetration of the hinterland; from a significant fragment of the 
history of the French occupation he may receive a glimpse of the continuing 
motivation of French policy. 

The articles in this symposium are, with one exception, contributed by 
Americans. The exception is the article by the Annamese writer Tran-Duc- 
Thao. It is true, of course, that none of the articles could have been written 
without the large body of knowledge made available by French scholarship. 
An immediate danger to the welfare of the Indochinese people may, in fact, 
be seen to reside in a political separation and a sharpened animosity which in 
this critical time deprive them of the only available intellectual basis of 
constructive planning. On the other hand, it’is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that French interests in the Indochinese peninsula cannot be salvaged to any 
large extent unless the policy-makers take far greater account than they have 
in the past of the findings of historical, anthropological, and social research. 

The opinions expressed in these articles are those of the authors and do not 


necessarily represent the views of either the Editors or of the Southeast Asia 
Institute. 
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THE DIVERSITY OF INDOCHINA’S 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


SHANNON McCuNE 





RENCH Indochina is a union not only of different states but of 
| escent diverse areas. Both the physical and cultural-geographic 
elements have variety in their distribution on the land. This lack of uni- 
formity presents problems for those attempting to create national unity 
within Indochina. The present brief review can mention only some of 
the more important contrasts;' thoughtful persons will wish to bear in 
mind these physical and the equally complex cultural-geographic elements 


in considering those economic and political situations that have arisen in 
Indochina in modern times.? 


DIVERSITY OF LAND FORMS 


French Indochina, an area of 281,174 square miles and a part of the 
Indochina peninsula which extends southeastward from the vast continent 


? This account is based in large part on the excellent treatment of the physical conditions 
of land utilization by Pierre Gourou in L’utilisation du sol en Indochine francaise (Paris: 
Paul Hartmann, 1940). An English translation of this work, prepared by S. Haden Guest and 
Elizabeth Allerton Clark for the Institute of Pacific Relations, was distributed in a limited 
mimeographed edition in April 1945. An English edition based on this translation is now being 
printed. 

* There are a number of standard French geographical works. A symposium of geographic 
and other articles was edited by Georges Maspero, Un empire colonial francais: l’Indochine 
(2 vols., Paris and Brussels: Van Oest, 1929-30). There is a good treatment by Jules Sion in 
Asie des moussons, 2e partie: Inde, Indochine, Insulinde, in the series Géographie universelle 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1929). The human geography of French Indochina is also treated by 
Gourou, op. cit. Charles Robequain prepared a companion volume to Gourou’s work; this 
has been published under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations in an English 
language edition, The economic development of French Indo-China (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944). Robequain also has published a geography of the land, L’Indochine 
francaise (Paris: Armand Colin, 1935). 

French geographic literature, particularly the Annales de géographie, has many short 
articles on Indochina. The Société de Géographie de Hanoi has published a series of Cahiers, 
containing articles. Beside government publications, a primary source on the economy is the 
Bulletin économique de l’Indochine. There are numerous French bibliographies. A very help- 
ful brief bibliography of recent works on Indochina is found in Cecil Hobbs’ Southeast Asia, 
1935-45 (Washington: Library of Congress, Orientalia Division, 1946). One reference in that 
bibliography which was not obtainable for use in this study, but which may be of value, is 
a published thesis prepared at the University of Montpelier by Adolphe Agard, L’union indo- 


chinoise francaise ou Indochine orientale: régions naturelles et géographie économique (Hanoi: 
Imp. d’Extréme-Orient, 1935). 
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of Eurasia, is made up of varying terrain.* The mountain chains that fan 
out from the eastern Himalayas extend into Indochina. Both the moun- 
tains and the plains tucked between them differ in their geologic struc- 
ture and history. Thus a relief map, showing elevation, only hints at the 
diversity of land forms in the country. 


Mountains and dissected plateaus comprise over half of the total area 
of Indochina (see accompanying map). These mountains are not high; the 
maximum elevation is 10,313 feet, and peaks of 6,000 feet are exceptional. 
The mountains, dissected by rapid stream erosion in the tropical monsoon 
climate, are rugged and uninviting to human occupance. 


There are contrasts between the four major mountain groups within 
Indochina. The most important mountain area is the Annam chain which 
separates northern from southern Indochina. This chain is composed of 
different types of rock structure, and the word “chain,” which is common- 
ly used, is not quite accurate.* In general, however, their structure is that 
of a convex arc with an abrupt slope to the sea and a gentler slope toward 
the middle Mekong river. The northern section of the chain is a narrow 
zone of folded sandstones and limestones, broken by a number of passes. 
The central part is wider and includes massifs of crystalline rock — granites 
and metamorphics with some intrusions of volcanic material. The south- 
ern Annam massif is an uplifted peneplain, in some places lava-capped. 
The eastern margins of the section are subjected to severe erosion by short, 
youthful streams; but the bulk of the area is drained by streams meander- 
ing westward into the Mekong river. The Annam chain, in part because 
it is a rugged terrain but more because in it are breeding grounds for 
malarial mosquitoes, has been an effective barrier to the movement of 
people from north to south. 


In southwestern Cambodia, between the Tonlé Sap and the Gulf of 
Siam, is a dissected sandstone plateau. This Cambodian mountain area, 


* Geologic literature on French Indochina is mostly in government publications, particularly 
the Bulletin du service géologique de l’Indochine. Gourou is generally followed in the account 
of the relief regions given here. Charles Robequain in an article on “La structure de 1’Indo- 
chine” (Annales de géographie, 45 [1936], 192-97) has a short bibliography and discussion 
summarizing the works, “Observations et reflexions sur la géologie stratigraphique et struc- 
turale de l’Indochine” (Bulletin de la société géologique de France [1934], 104-64), by J. 
Fromaget, and “Les connaissances géologiques en 1930 sur l’Extréme-Orient méridional” 
(Bulletin de la société géologique de France [1930], 323-432), by F. Blondel. 


‘Pierre Gourou in a note: “La chaine annamitique méridionale” (Annales de géographie, 
47 [1938], 75-78), reviews the work on this area by E. Saurin, “Etudes géologiques sur 1’Indo- 
chine du sud-est” (Bulletin du service géologique de l’Indochine, 22 [Hanoi, 1935]). 
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an isolated region of poor soils and unhealthful conditions, is practically 
deserted by man. 

North of the Annam chain is a massif of different structural elements. 
These mountains form the drainage divide between the upper Mekong 
and the Red river of Tonkin. The structural trend of the massif is from 
northeast to southwest. Hill regions and deep valleys folded down between 
high mountains make up most of the region. The rapid stream erosion 
and frequent landslides have made the relative relief extremely rugged. 
On some infolded limestone areas, karst-like terrain has developed. This 
contrasts with the dendritic drainage pattern of other areas underlaid by 
sandstone and metamorphic rocks. Though within the massif there are 
a few fertile agricultural pockets, most of the region is a rugged land of 
sharp-sided valleys where man literally has difficulty in maintaining a 
toe hold. 


The mountain area lying north of the deep, wide valley of the Red river 
is similar in terrain to the adjacent area of southern China, from which 
it is separated by only an artificial political boundary. In the extreme 
northwestern part of Indochina the mountains and hills have a northwest- 
southeast trend similar to the massif south of the Red river. However, in 
the eastern portion of the region the mountains are structurally convex 


arcs, paralleling the coast line. Anthracite coal seams are found in this 
structure and are actively mined, accounting for three-fourths of Indo- 
china’s mineral output. Many river valleys, developed on limestone and 
other less resistant rock, are of considerable extent. This region has more 
agricultural land within it than have the other mountain areas of Indo- 
china. The hilly and mountain terrain is only moderately rugged and is 
breached by many passes. Thus this region is not a major barrier to travel 
and contains a relatively large population. 

Plains. Although occupying no more than about the same area as the 
mountains, the plains of French Indochina support many times as much 
population. The plains, too, have characteristics which make them differ 
from each other. Many of them are composed of older alluvial material 
which has been slightly uplifted or into which streams have begun to cut 
a new cycle of erosion. This older alluvium is subjected to leaching and, 
in consequence, is quite infertile. In contrast, plains on which alluvium 
has recently been deposited, or is still being deposited, are relatively 
fertile. Another diversity results from the size and structure of the plains. 
In northern Indochina the plains are fragmentary and small. Along the 
Mekong river and in other parts of southern Indochina are broad expanses 
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of plain land, more often formed structurally than by erosion or depo- 
sition of streams. 

The most densely settled plain is the Tonkin delta in the north.® In 
reality this is a structural trough in which material was deposited in recent 
geologic periods. The latest stage has been the unequal deposition of new 
alluvial material by the silt-laden Red river and its distributaries. South- 
ward along the coast are a number of small deltas, such as those at Thanh 
Hoa® and at Hué. These, like the Tonkin delta, have sand dunes along 
their coastal margins. Further south the plains become smaller in extent, 
especially where the Annam chain meets the sea. On all of these plains of 
northern Indochina are small variations of relief such as natural levees 
along the streams, sand dunes, and patches of old alluvium fringing the 
surrounding hills. Although often barely perceptible in local relief, these 
minor variations are nevertheless important in the patterns of agricultural 
land utilization. 

The plains of southern Indochina, west of the Annam chain, are ex- 
tensive areas, drained by the Mekong river and its tributaries. Some of 
these plains, particularly the delta and natural levees of the Mekong and 
the small plains bordering the Tonlé Sap, are covered with recent al- 
luvium and are relatively fertile. However, many of the plains, especially 
along the middle Mekong, are structural plains of low-lying sandstones, 
covered with infertile laterite soils. In Cambodia, likewise, the extensive 
plains located away from the Tonlé Sap and the Mekong are overlaid 
with older alluvium on which lateritic soil has developed. In eastern 
Cochinchina, the gentle slopes of the Annam chain might well be classed 
as plains. They are in most areas covered with infertile gray soils and 
laterites. Western Cochinchina is a plain of very recently deposited ma- 
terial, as yet poorly drained. Thus, though the plains of southern Indo- 
china are large in area, they contain only small patches of recent alluvium 
which are suitable for intensive utilization. 


DIVERSITY IN CLIMATE 
With a latitudinal extent from 8° north of the equator to the Tropic of 
Cancer, there is naturally a considerable variance in climatic types within 


5 As a thesis at the University of Paris, Gourou prepared a detailed study of this area, Les 
paysans du delta tonkinois; étude de géographie humaine (Paris: Editions d’art et d'histoire, 
1936), which formed vol. 27 of the publications of l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. 

*A short article on this area was written by E. Chassigneux, “Les plains et les irrigations 
de Thanh-hoa,” Annales de géographie, 36 (1927), 232-53. Charles Robequain did a thorough 


study of the geography of the area, Le Thanh-Hoa: étude géographique d’une province anna- 
mite (Paris and Brussels, 1929). 
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Indochina.’ Equally important as the latitudinally induced differences are 
the contrasts caused by elevation. The mountain areas have lower tem- 
peratures than the lowland area. The exposure to the monsoon air drifts 
and other climatic controls occasioned by local relief characteristics also 
produce climatic differences. The highland climates of Indochina thus 
are extremely varied, though they tend to follow the same general pattern 
as that of the adjacent lowland areas; it is the same song but at a lower 
pitch. Every place in Indochina has a climate which in some way differs 
from that of every other place. The effects of these climatic differences 
may be readily recognized in the soils and natural vegetation and, where 
the land is cleared, in agricultural land utilization. 

All of the lowland areas of Indochina have a tropical monsoon type of 
climate, generally characterized by high temperatures and plentiful rain- 
fall. However, there are two distinct climatic types: that of southern Indo- 
china, south and west of the Annam chain, and that of northern Indo- 
china. There is, in addition, a small area along the east coast which differs, 
particularly in seasons of rainfall, from the other regions. These differ- 
ences may be noted in the climatic data for Saigon, Phu Lien (the observa- 
tory near Hanoi), and Quang Tri (near Hué), as shown in Table 1. 

The uniformly high temperature, averaging 81° F., of southern Indo- 
china reflects the area’s latitudinal location close to the equator. The 
range of temperatures from month to month is less than 7° at Saigon. 
There is a greater range from day to night than from “winter” to “sum- 
mer.’ The rainfall is occasioned by convection, by orographic factors, or 
by cyclonic activity in association with the warm moist air drifting land- 
ward under the monsoon influence. Most of the rain falls, therefore, in the 
summer months. Some of the coastal and eastern parts of the area are 
struck by typhoons in the late summer and autumn, so that those months, 
also, may have heavy precipitation. The winters, however, are very dry — 
with practically no rainfall in January, February, and March. This is a 
distinctive climatic characteristic of southern Indochina and makes it 
impossible to cultivate winter crops without artificial irrigation. The 
amount of yearly rainfall varies from place to place within the region, 
depending upon the exposure to the air drifts and other factors. The 
mountains of Cambodia, along the shores of the Gulf of Siam, have heavy 


* The government meteorological service of Indochina has published a considerable amount 
of data. One publication is that of E. Bruzon and P. Carton, “Le climat de I’Indochine et les 


typhoons de la Mer de Chine, “Numéro spécial des annales du service météorologique (Hanoi, 
1930). 
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Table 1 
Climatic Data for Indochina* 








Saigon Phu Lien Quang Tri 





Temperature | Rainfall | Temperature | Rainfall | Rainfall 


— 





°F. Inches °F. Inches Inches 
79.2 0.7 62.4 1.2 6.7 
81.0 0.1 62.2 1.6 2.5 
83.5 0.6 66.6 1.8 3.1 
85.3 1.9 73.0 2.8 1.6 
83.8 8.7 80.2 7.6 4.5 
81.9 13.1 82.8 9.6 3.0 
81.1 12.1 83.1 11.4 2.6 
81.5 11.1 82.6 12.5 4.0 
81.1 13.5 81.0 12.0 14.9 
80.8 10.7 77.7 4.4 20.5 
79.9 4.5 71.1 2.4 23.9 
78.8 2.5 65.5 1.2 13.4 




















81.6 79.5 73.7 68.6 100 


* Source: Converted from data in H. H. Clayton’s “World weather records,” Smithsonian 
miscellaneous collections (Washington, D. C., 1927 and 1932), vols. 79 and 90. 
Saigon: 10°47’N, 106°42’E, 72 feet. Temperature data: 1907-1930. 
Stations: Phu Lien: 10°47’N, 106°42’E, 375 feet. Rainfall data: 1906-1930. 
Quang Tri: 10°47’N, 106°42’E, 26 feet. 





rainfall; one place averages 215.5 inches a year, for example. These moun- 
tains act as a screen for the Tonlé Sap and lower Mekong areas where the 
rainfall is relatively sparse. The south-facing slopes of the Annam chain 
experience heavy rainfall in general, though in the mountain area or on 
the protected slopes are some sheltered valleys which may have as little 
average rainfall as 24.3 inches a year. In addition to the variation from 
place to place, there are contrasts from year to year. Saigon, for example, 
had 107 inches of rain in 1908 but in 1938 had only 61.8 inches, though 
the average is 79.53 inches. 

In contrast with the simple climatic regime of southern Indochina, that 
of northern Indochina is more complex. With the more northerly lati- 
tudinal location, with the closer proximity to the heart of the Eurasian 
continent, and with the Annam chain acting as a barrier to the equatorial 
influence, northern Indochina has a considerable range of temperatures 
from summer to winter. At Phu Lien, July temperatures average 83.1° F., 
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and in January the average temperature drops to 62.4° F. These winter 
temperatures are still sufficiently warm for crop growth, though sharp 
drops in temperature may occur with passing cyclonic storms. The rain- 
fall regime of northern Indochina also is different from that of the south. 
Though most of the rain falls during the summer months, the winters are 
net dry. Indeed, the winter drizzles, though not large in total amount, are 
extremely important to the farmers of the north. These rains are sufficient 
to produce a second crop of rice or other cereal and thus make possible 
the support of a dense population, especially in the Tonkin delta. Just as 
in southern Indochina, there are local variations in amounts of rainfall 
from place to place, and from year to year. At Phu Lien, for example, the 
yearly rainfall amounted to only 53.4 inches in 1911 and 101.9 inches in 
1926. In northern Indochina, where the farmers have worked out a deli- 
ite adjustment of operations to rainfall, the vagaries in total amount and 
seasonal distribution of rainfall may result in droughts or floods, both 
equally serious to the farmer. It is estimated, for example, that a 10-day 
period without rain during the growing season will result in failure of 
the-ice crop. 
__i‘nere is a relatively small littoral area along the coasts of central Annam, 
where the mountain chain approaches the sea; here a distinctive regime 
of rainfall rules, different from that of the areas of northern and south- 
m Indochina. This region gets the full effect of many typhoons which 
sweep across or up the South China Sea. The storms, most frequent in the 
autumn months, result in heavy rainfall along this littoral. In the late fall 
and early winter, monsoon air, drifting from the northeast over the South 
China Sea, is forced to rise over the Annam chain and brings more precipi- 
tation in this area. Thus at Quang Tri, most of the rainfall comes from 
September through January. Since the area is protected by the Annam 
chain from the southwest monsoon air drifts, the summer season is rela- 
tively dry. This area also has the characteristic variation in rainfall from 
year to year. Quang Tri had a maximum yearly rainfall of 150 inches in 
1917 and a minimum of 65.7 inches in 1927. 


SOILS 


The varieties of soil® and vegetation types in Indochina, being responses 
to the land forms and climate, show marked contrasts. In discussing the 


* Pierre Gourou and Charles Robequain prepared a brief note on the soils of Indochina in 
the Annales de géographie, 47 (1938), 508-09, in which they reviewed two articles, one by 
Castognol, “Propriétiés et charactéres fondamentaux des sols du Tonkin et du nord Annam,” 
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basic physical geographic elements some of these contrasts have already 
been noted. 

The sharp differences between the older and the newer alluvial material 
is reflected in the fertility of the soil developed on them. The new im- 
mature soils from which the important plant foods have not been leached 
are found in only small areas of the plains of Indochina. The older al- 
luvium which has been weathered in the tropical humid climate into a 
gray or lateritic soil is relatively infertile. These soils occupy a large area, 
particularly in the extensive plains of southern Indochina. On the other 
hand, some of the soils that have developed on a base of rich volcanic rock 
are quite fertile. However, these soils are found in the hilly regions. Par- 
ticularly where the vegetation has been stripped, these soils are subjected 
to serious erosion by the convectional or typhoon downpours. Because of 
the tropical monsoon climate with its alternate dry and rainy seasons and 
the fluctuation of the ground-water table, lateritic soils very often form 
in Indochina.® These soils are leached of their soluble elements; the re- 
maining iron and aluminum oxides are sterile and form impervious layers 
of rocklike material. 


VEGETATION 

Forests occupy almost one-half of the land area of Indochina; another 
two-fifths of the land is covered by scrub forests and savanna grasses." 
These forests and grass lands vary with relief, climate, and soil. Little is 
left of true natural vegetation on the land because of the practices of man. 
It has been exhausted particularly by the shifting cultivators and by herd- 
ers, who have used fire to clear patches in the jungle or grasslands. There- 
fore, the forests are generally second-growth stands, characterized by a 
multitude of species. Pure stands are very rare. The trees are covered with 
parasitic vines and creepers and have a choking undergrowth of small 
trees and plants. The forests are made more difficult to penetrate by the 





Bulletin économique de I’Indochine (1935), 338-48, and the other by M. B. Tkatchenko, 
“Remarque sur les processeurs de laterisation en terres grises,” Bulletin économique de I’Indo- 
chine (1936), 167-81. 

*As Pierre Gourou (L’utilisation du sol) notes, there is controversy over the question 
whether these laterites were formed in previous geologic periods or recently. A well-illustrated 
article concerning the use of these laterites and discussing their origin is that of Robert L. 
Pendleton, “Laterite and its structural uses in Thailand and Cambodia,” Geographical review, 
31 (1941), 177-202. 

* The government forest service publishes statistical reports and monographs on the vege- 
tation of Indochina. There are also numerous articles in the Bulletin économique de I’Indo- 
chine, for example, that of P. Maurand, “L’Indochine foresti¢re” (1938). 
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fact that the trees commonly have large bases with creeping roots. These 
second-growth forests differ in type between the north and the south and 
between the lowland and highland areas. Along the sea coasts with fluc- 
tuating tidal levels there are mangrove forests. 

In areas where the dry season is marked, the trees are more widely 
spaced, with savanna grasses growing in parklike expanses. These grasses 
are often set on fire by the natives, for the new growth is less coarse and 
can be eaten by buffalo and cattle. True savanna grass lands with trees 
only along the water courses are found in drier areas or where burning 
has long been practiced. The tough savanna grasses are not suitable for 
animals since they are so coarse and harsh. During the wet season, these 
grasses grow to eight or ten feet in height, only to die down during the 
dry season. The natural vegetation which covers so large a part of Indo- 
china, though not used by man to any major extent, is nonetheless eco- 
nomically important, for the forests prevent erosion and conserve the soil. 
Without them the runoff and subsequent wash of heavy alluvial material 
might ruin the few fertile plains of Indochina. 


MALARIA 


Though it is only a quasi-physical factor, the distribution of malaria is 
so important in causing regional differences in Indochina that it should 
be mentioned in a review of this nature.1! Two types of mosquitoes, 
Anopheles minimus and Anopheles maculatus, are the carriers of serious 
malarial hematozoa. These mosquitoes find their best habitat in the quiet 
waters along the banks of the swift streams in the hill and mountain areas 
of Indochina. There the running water is fresh and sunlit. Though there 
are mosquitoes in the plains too, the serious carriers of malaria do not 
there find an ideal habitat. The waters are stagnant and shaded, with a 
choking film of aquatic plants; and they abound in larva-destroying fish 
and insects. The high incidence of malaria in the hilly and mountainous 


area acts as a major control over population distribution and human 
efficiency in Indochina. 


CONCLUSION 


The physical elements in the geography of Indochina are of great 
importance in causing regional differences in the land use and in the 


“Gourou (L’utilisation du sol) gives a very fascinating discussion of this malaria problem 
and its effects on land use in Indochina. Other recent discussions will be found in Méd. trop. 
marscilles and in Acta tropica. 
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cultural and political developments of modern times. Important in these 
respects also are the contrasts in the distribution of mineral resources, 
in types of people, both ethnic and racial,® and in the sequence of land 
settlement and political control.’ Other nations in the world have even 
greater regional contrasts, of course, and still survive as national entities. 
As former Governor Albert Sarraut!® has said of Indochina, “French 
sovereignty is like a strong iron band that holds the parts together and 
supports the structure.’ With the waning power of this sovereignty, the 
parts are separating, in some instances clearly along lines of physical geo- 
graphic diversities. These differences from place to place in Indochina, 
therefore, play a large role in the present-day problems of the land and 
in its future. 


“A number of French writers have dealt with this aspect of the land. A summary of the 
mining industry is given in Robequain’s Economic development of FIC, pp. 249-69. A recent 
article in American geographic literature on this topic is that of E. Willard Miller, “Mineral 
resources of Indo-China,” Economic geography, 22 (1946), 268-79. 

*® Naturally there is a great deal of literature on this subject. A good beginning might be 
made with Pierre Gourou, La terre et l'homme en Extréme-Orient (Paris: Armand Colin, 1940). 
Olov R. T. Janse wrote a short booklet, The peoples of French Indo-China, War background 
studies, no. 19 (Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1944). An account which is a mixture 
of travelogue and observation, Alan H. Broughton’s Little China: the Annamese lands (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942), has an appendix on the races of Indochina. An excellent 
discussion of population problems and a fine bibliography will be found in Kingsley Davis, 
“French Indo-China: demographic imbalance and colonial policy,” Population index, 11 (April 
1945), 68-81. 

™ Robequain (Economic development of FIC, pp. 181 ff.) devotes most of his attention to the 
phases of French impact on Indochina. A doctoral thesis at the University of Paris by Wen 
Yuan Wang on relations with China is Les relations entre I’Indochine frangaise et la Chine: 
étude de géographie économique (Paris: P. Bossuet, 1937). Two American writers have made 
recent studies of political activities in Indochina: Thomas E. Ennis, French policy and develop- 
ments in Indo-China (University of Chicago Press, 1936), and Virginia Thompson, French 
Indo-China (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1937). The Institute of Pacific Relations has 
published a number of short monographs on Indochina as well as chapters on Indochina in 
inclusive works on Southeast Asia. Its periodicals, Pacific affairs and Far Eastern survey, also 
contain significant articles on the political phases of Indochina. Of special interest in con- 
nection with the effect of geographical factors on the immediate political outlook is Pierre 
Gourou’s “For a French Indo-Chinese federation,” Pacific affairs, 20 (March 1947), 18-29. 

#® As quoted in a brief review of literature on Indochina in “French Indo-China —a colonial 
empire,” Geographical review, 20 (1930), 332-33. 
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A SKETCH OF CAMBODIAN HISTORY 


LAWRENCE PALMER BriGGs 





AMBODIAN history begins in the delta of the Mékong. It naturally 

divides itself into five periods of unequal length and importance: 

(1) the Funan period, from early in the first century A.D. to near the middle 

of the sixth century; (2) the Chenla period, from then to 802; (3) the 

Kambuja or Angkor period, from 802 to 1432; (4) the independent Cam- 

bodia period, from 1432 to 1864; and (5) the French protectorate, cover- 
ing the period since 1864. 


THE FUNAN PERIOD! 


At the dawn of history in this region, in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, three peoples occupied the delta and lower valley of the Mékong. 
(1) The Funanese extended up the river to a little above the mouth of the 
Tonlé Sap and up the coast — probably to Camranh bay. (2) The Chams 
were above the Funanese, up the river to about the mouth of the S6é Mun 
and up the coast to the Col des Nuages. (3) The Khmers were above the 


Chams on the river. In the early years of the Christian era, the Khmers 
conquered the Chams of the Mékong valley, drove part of them to the 
mountains or through the passes to the coast and amalgamated with the 
remainder. These early inhabitants have generally been designated as 
Indonesians,? but they were probably mixed and have continued to mix 


*No reliable, detailed, up-to-date general works are available on the first three periods of 
this article. The knowledge and chronology of these periods have been greatly changed by the 
studies of a group of French scholars during the last forty or fifty years. Their scholarly and 
detailed studies, to be found in Bulletin de l’école frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, T’oung pao, 
Journal asiatique, and a few other Oriental journals, are too numerous to cite in detail in 
this article. These first three periods are, therefore, based on the author’s study of The ancient 
Khmer empire, now ready for publication, which uses all the available sources and lists and 
cites more than 200 inscriptions and about 650 titles, mostly of the scholarly studies men- 
tioned above. . 

Recently, however, there have been written by distinguished scholars, small general works 
on Southeast Asia, which contain valuable chapters on ancient Cambodia. These works are: 
Nguyen-van-Que, Histoire des pays de l’union indochinoise (Viet-nam—Cambodge—Laos) (Sai- 
gon, 1932); R. C. Majumdar, Hindu colonies in the Far East (Calcutta, 1944); and George 
Coedés, Histoire ancienne des états hindouisés d’Extréme-Orient (Hanoi, 1944). 

* The term “Indonesians,” as used in this article, is applied to a people who occupied Indo- 
china before the coming of the Mongoloids, and remnants of whom are still found in the 
mountains. It has nothing to do with the conglomeration of peoples, probably mostly Mongo- 
loids, whom newspaper and magazine writers have recently begun to call “Indonesians,” simply 
because they live in Indonesia. 
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with various other peoples. The Funanese apparently spoke one of the 
Austro-Asiatic languages — either Khmer or a closely related branch — 
for inscriptions in Khmer are found in the delta dating from early in the 
seventh century, about the time of the annexation of Funan by the 
Khmers. 

According to the accounts of two Chinese envoys who visited Funan 
early in the third century, an Indian brahman named Hun Chen (Kaun- 
dinya) conquered the native queen, “Willow Leaf,” about the middle of 
the first century, married her and established the first Kaundinya dynasty. 
Early in the third century, Fan-man, or Fan Che-man, came to the throne, 
conquered the neighboring maritime countries, and extended his boun- 
daries to include much of the present Malay peninsula —an extent of 
empire in this direction not again reached until late in the twelfth 
century.’ 

Some time in the first half of the third century, Funan received from 
China the envoys mentioned above, who wrote an account of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. At the court of Funan, these Chinese envoys met 
an envoy from some country of India. Funan had already sent an envoy 
to India and soon sent one to China. The accounts of these Chinese envoys 
have unfortunately been lost, but they were incorporated into Chinese 


dynastic histories and furnish our earliest information on the history of 
southern Indochina. 


About the beginning of the fifth century another Indian brahman, who 
had or assumed the name of Kaundinya, came from “India,” possibly via 
Pan Pan, a Funanese settlement on the Bay of Bandon on the Malay 
peninsula, to rule over the country and, according to Chinese accounts, 
“completely Indianized the customs of Funan.” He probably (1) systema- 
tized and extended the worship of the Indian deities (doubtless introduced 
by the earlier Kaundinya), especially the state worship of the Siva-linga; 
(2) introduced and put into force the Laws of Manu; (3) introduced a 
central Indian alphabet; and (4) the honorific title of varman, which was 
suffixed to another name having a religious or political significance to 
form the name of a king or other person of exalted rank. 

In the latter part of the fifth century, an Indian Buddhist monk, Naga- 
sena, visited the capital of Funan and made a report to the Chinese 
emperor on the manners and customs of the people. His account and 

* The French sinologist, Paul Pelliot, collected all the references to this region he could find 


in Chinese works and published them in “Le Fou-nan,” Bulletin de l’école francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, 3 (April-June 1903), 248-303 (hereafter cited as BEFEO). 
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those of the earlier envoys furnish the only direct testimony we have on 
early Funan by foreigners who had visited that country, until the visit of 
Chou Ta-kuan at the end of the thirteenth century. The information thus 
obtained was repeated for several centuries by Chinese dynastic histories.‘ 

Funan was the head of an extensive empire, chiefly maritime states 
conquered and held in subjection by the “big ships’ of Fan Che-man. 
Its chief vassal, however, was Chenla, above it on the Mékong. A little 
before the middle of the sixth century, Bhavavarman, son of a vassal king 
and probably of a daughter of the king of Funan, secured the throne of 
Chenla by marriage. Then he sent his brother, Sitrasena, to seize for 
him the throne of Funan. Henceforth, Funan was a vassal of Chenla, until 
it was annexed by that country early in the seventh century. The capital 
of Funan, called Vyadhapura in the inscriptions, was located in the delta 
during the entire period, probably at the site of the present Ba Phnom 
on the Mékong. 


THE CHENLA PERIOD, 535 (?)—802 A.D. 


The first capital of Chenla was on the Mékong, just below the mouth 
of the Sé Mun. Chenla was the early center of the Khmers, a people of 
the Austro-Asiatic language group, believed to be so closely related to the 
Mons both in language and blood that their early forbears are spoken of 


jointly as Mon-Khmers. Nothing is known of the Mon-Khmers as a his- 
toric people before their separation, but they seem to have come down 
the Mékong from the north. While one branch — the Mons — settled in 
the Sittang-Irrawaddy delta in what is now Burma and in the Mékong- 
Ménam delta in what is now Siam,* the other branch — the Khmers — 
defeated the Chams on the Mékong and established their kingdom there, 
where Brahmanists from India soon found them and converted them to 
the worship of Siva. 

According to their legends, which date after their conversion to Brah- 
manism, the Khmer kings were descended from the great hermit and seer, 
Kambu Svayambhuva,* from whom are derived the names Kambuyja, “sons 
of Kambu,” and Kambujadesa, “country of the Kambuja.” But these 
names are not found in the inscriptions until later. Chinese documents 
of the time call the country Chenla. 

‘For accounts of Chinese envoys and travelers as a source of Cambodian history, see Larry 
Briggs, A pilgrimage to Angkor (Oakland, 1943), 66-68 (hereafter cited as Pilgrimage). 

* Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “Dvaravati, the most ancient kingdom of Siam,” Journal of the 


American Oriental society, 65 (April-June 1945), 98-107 (hereafter cited as “Dvaravati”). 
* Svayambhuva means self-creating. 
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Three short inscriptions in Sanskrit are believed to belong to the Funan 
period. But many inscriptions of the Chenla period have been found and 
form one of the most important sources of the history of the period. They 
are mostly in Sanskrit, but inscriptions partly or wholly in Khmer begin 
to appear early in the seventh century.” 

Bhavavarman and his brother Sitrasena, who succeeded him under 
the name of Mahendravarman, conquered the lower Sé Mun valley and 
the territory from the Mékong to the Great Lake. Isanavarman, son of 
Mahendravarman, established his capital at Isanapura, on a northern 
branch of the Tonlé Sap, and conquered all the rest of the present Cam- 
bodia, the middle and upper Sé Mun valley and the territory east to the 
Annamitic chain and west to the Ménam valley.® A successor of Isanavar- 
man conquered -the territory north to Nan-chao (Yunnan).® Thus, early 
in the Chenla period, the Khmers extended their boundaries to those of 
the present China. 

Near the beginning of the eighth century, following a series of civil 
wars in the delta region, Chenla split into two divisions, known to the 
Chinese as Land Chenla and Water Chenla. Upland Chenla remained 
separate until early in the ninth century. It is known during this period 
only through its relations with China. Maritime Chenla consolidated to 
form the nucleus of the later Khmer empire. 

In the meantime, a Malay kingdom had grown up in Sumatra, with its 
capital probably at Srivijaya (Palembang). By the latter part of the eighth 
century, it had become an empire ruled over by a maharaja, had con- 
quered nearly all of Sumatra, western and central Java, and the Malay 
peninsula to the Bay of Bandon, and had ravaged the coast of Indochina. 
According to an Arab account it took the Khmer capital, beheaded the 
king, and set up a minister to rule until a suitable successor could be found 
and trained. 

How long the Khmers remained subject to the Malay maharaja is not 
known. An inscription relates that a Khmer prince, Paramesvara’ (post- 

"For the three short inscriptions referred to, see George Coedés “Etudes cambodgiennes, 


XXV: deux inscriptions du Fou-nan,” BEFEO (1931), 1-12; Coedés, “A new inscription from 
Fou-nan,” Journal of the greater India society (July 1937), 117-27. For inscriptions as a source 
of Cambodian history, see Pilgrimage, pp. 68-72. 

*“Dvaravati,” p. 102. 

*Ma Touan-lin, Ethnographie des peuples étrangers a4 la chine...méridionaux, translated 
by Marquis d’Hervey de Saint-Denys (Paris, 1883), 461. 

” For a brief account of the Malay conquest and the return of Jayavarman, see Pilgrimage, 
pp. 68, 70-72. 


“ Kings are called by their posthumous names in the inscriptions. 
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humous name of Jayavarman II),!? returned from “Java” to rule over the 
Khmers, apparently as a vassal of the maharaja. After ruling briefly at 
several places, he erected his capital on the top of Mahendraparvata, iden- 
tified as Phnom (Mount) Kulen, about 25 miles northeast of the present 
Angkor. Then he sent to “Jambudvipa’’* for a brahman named Hiranya- 
dama, who was skilled in magic science, to make a ritual in order that 
Kambujadesa should have a chakravartin* king. This brahman made a 
ritual and established a devaraja or king-god. This took place in 802. This 
date is considered as marking the beginning of the independence of the 
Khmer empire. 


THE KAMBUJA, OR ANGKOR, PERIOD, 802-1432: 


A. JAYAVARMAN II TO JAYAVARMAN VII, 802-1181 


This is called the Kambuja period because the people were called Kam- 
buja in the inscriptions. The capital was at or near Angkor — called Yasod- 
harapura or, more rarely, Kambupuri — during the entire period. 

Jayavarman II's next step was to appoint a chief priest or purohita, to 
learn the ritual for establishing a new devaraja on the accession of a new 
king. For this purpose, he chose his royal chaplain or hotar, Sivakaivalya, 
and had Hiranyadama teach him the magic ritual. Sivakaivalya took the 


oath as purohita; and the office was made hereditary in his family, follow- 
ing female lines. The devaraja was the eternal abstract essence of the king 
confounded with the divine essence, and was worshipped in the form of a 
linga under the vocable of the first part of the king’s name plus esvara 
(Isvara=Siva). Thus the devaraja established in 802 was called Jayesvara. 

Jayavarman II ruled until 854. Early in his reign, he reunited his em- 
pire, including Upland Chenla, and Khmer territory again bordered 
Nan-chao. It included all the present Laos and all of present Siam except 
the then Mon kingdoms of Louvo and Haripunjai.® An inscription of the 
latter part of the ninth century says Kambujadesa extended from China 
to the sea.’ In the latter years he moved his capital to a place now called 
Roluos, not far from Angkor, where he died and where his two immediate 


French epigraphists and historians continue the enumeration of the kings of Chenla (but 
not those of Funan) in the Kambuja period. 

* India, possibly Java or Sumatra. 

% Chakravartin here apparently means simply independent or sovereign. 

*“Dvaravati,” pp. 103, 104. 

% Abel Bergaigne, “Inscriptions sanscrites de Cambodge, LV: stele inscription (digraphique) 
de Loley, stanza 56,” Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres. Notices et extraits des manu- 
scrits (Paris, 1885). 
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successors — Jayavarman III (854-77) and Indravarman I (877-89) — 
reigned and died. His third successor, Yasovarman I (889-910), founded 
a new capital, Yasodharapura, which name clung to all later capitals in 
the Angkor region. 

Every great Khmer ruler, if he lived long enough, built himself a new 
capital. This called for a new central temple to house his devaraja. This 
temple was the shrine of the state worship during that king’s reign and 
his mausoleum after his death. Thus, nearly all the great Khmer monu- 
ments were funerary temples.’* The central temple was generally built on 
a pyramid, natural or artificial, and was considered the symbolic center of 
the kingdom, in imitation of Mount Meru, center of the universe in 
Hindu cosmology.1* Yasovarman I erected his central temple on Mount 
Bakheng, just outside of the south gate of the later Angkor Thom. This 
temple, containing the Yasodharesvara, consisted of five towers arranged 
in quinqunx on the summit of the mount, in five gradins with stairways 
at the four cardinal points. The capital and city below were surrounded 
by a palisade and moat, about four kilometers square. It was one of the 
largest enclosures of ancient Cambodia’ and included about one-half of 
the area now enclosed by the walls of Angkor Thom, while the central 
temple is far outside of those walls. This was the original Yasodharapura. 
Yasovarman I straightened the course of the Siemreap river and con- 
structed the East Baray, the immense artificial reservoir on the east side 
of the river. 

Yasovarman I’s two sons ruled at Yasodharapura (910-28). An uncle, 
Jayavarman IV, got possession of the throne and established a rival capital 
at Chok Gargyar (now called Koh Ker), about a hundred miles northeast 
of Angkor, and he and his son reigned there (921-44). Rajendravarman II 
(944-68) brought the capital back and erected Yasodharapura II (Ang- 
kor Thom I), where he and his brother Jayavarman V (968-1001) reigned. 
Their central temple was probably the Phimanakas, near the center of 
the present Angkor Thom. Their enclosures were small, entirely outside 
of that of Yasodharapura I. The Grand Plaza, with its terraces and build- 
ings, and the Avenue of Victory, were evidently designed, if not com- 

* Later, especially during the reign of Jayavarman VII, some of the largest Khmer monu- 


ments were funerary temples of the king’s father (Prah Khan), mother (Ta Prohm), or a son 
(Bantay Chmar). 


*See Robert Heine-Geldern, “Conceptions of state and kingship in Southeast Asia,” Far 
Eastern quarterly, 2 (November 1942), 16-17. 

* The enclosure of Angkor Thom is about three kilometers square; that of Prah Khan de 
Kampong Svai, in the forest about 70 miles east of Angkor, is about five kilometers square. 
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pleted, while the Phimanakas was the central temple (see plan of Yasod- 
harapura).”° 

At this time, the Khmers seem to have had some sort of a claim on the 
Sipsong Pan-na region on the upper Mékong, in what are now Yunnan 
and the Burmese Shan States.” 

Early in the eleventh century, a (Mahayana) Buddhist prince named 
Suryavarman, said to be a son of a king of the Tamil-Malay state of Tam- 
bralinga in the Malay peninsula, fought his way to the Khmer throne 
(1002-11), to which he seems to have had a vague claim through his 
mother. He seems to have conquered and annexed the Mon kingdom of 
Louvo, including practically all of what is now Siam proper, but not 
Haripunjai.”* As Suryavarman I he continued to reign until 1049. His 
Buddhist central temple, in light material, occupied the site of the later 
Bayon. Its enclosure was just a little less than that of the present Angkor 
Thom, and its axial causeways, running in all four cardinal directions, 
gave Yasodharapura III (Angkor Thom II) something of the aspect of the 
present Angkor Thom. It was he more than any other ruler who gave the 
capital its marvellous system of waterways, basins, channels, and fountains 
which made it the wonder of all visitors, even to the end of the sixteenth 
century. : 

Udayadityavarman I (1049-64) returned to the worship of the Sivaite 
devaraja. To house his Udayadityesvara, he built the Baphuon. Traces 
indicate that the enclosure of Yasodharapura IV (Angkor Thom III) ex- 
tended a little beyond that of the later (present) Angkor Thom on the 
north and west. Again civil war followed. A dynasty, apparently spawned 
by Suryavarman I, from the upper Sé Mun valley, won the throne in 1090 
and furnished some of the greatest emperors. Suryavarman II (1113-52) 
was Vishnuite. His temple, the incomparable Angkor Wat, is outside the 
enclosure of Angkor Thom. It is surrounded by a moat and a stone wall, 
like a city, and may have been a fifth Yasodharapura with its capital on 
its grounds. Like his Buddhist namesake, Suryavarman II does not seem 
to have followed the state worship to the extent of joining with Siva in a 
devaraja.** Perhaps a Vishnuraja was substituted. Thirty years of civil war 
followed the death of Suryavarman II. In the confusion, the Chams cap- 


* For a brief description of the terraces and buildings surrounding the Grand Plaza, see 
Pilgrimage, pp. 49-51 and Plan 4. 

™ Georges Maspero, “La géographie politique de l’Indochine aux environs de 960 A.D.,” 
Etudes asiatiques, 2 (Hanoi, 1925), 79-125. 

= “Dvaravati,” p. 104. 


* No inscription mentions a Suryesvara in either case. 
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tured and sacked the capital (1177). Finally, Prince Jayavarman drove out 
the Chams and mounted the throne as Jayavarman VII (1181-1215?). 


B. JAYAVARMAN VII TO THE FALL OF ANGKOR, 1181-1432 


Under this monarch began the most feverish period of building activity 
known to have taken place —a period during which more than one-half 
of the great works of architecture and sculpture of ancient Cambodia were 
achieved. To replace the wooden palisades, which had proved so futile, 
Jayavarman VII built the stone walls and most of the present Angkor 
Thom — Yasodharapura V (Angkor Thom IV) (see plan of Yasodhara- 
pura). Where its walls were intersected by Suryavarman I’s axial causeways 


pote fe} em 


Yasodharapura V (Angkor Thom IV) 


and by the Avenue of Victory, he erected five immense gates, surmounted 
by four-faced towers. In the center of this enclosure, on the site of Sur- 
yavarman I’s wooden sanctuary, he built a new Bayon in stone. Although 
not as imposing as Angkor Wat or Bantay Chmar,* it is probably the 
world’s most unique temple, being surmounted by more than fifty four- 
faced towers, in apparent disorder, which seemingly arise out of solid rock 
— apparently the work of sculptors rather than of architects. ‘These faces 
represent Lokesvara, and the gates and temple were at first intended to 
be dedicated to this Bodhisattva. But the Bayon was finally altered and 
dedicated to the Buddha under the lineaments of Jayavarman VII —a 
sort of Buddharaja, apparently to replace the Sivaic devaraja. 

Jayavarman VII was a great warrior; during his reign the Khmer em- 
pire reached its widest limits. He conquered Champa (1190) and annexed 

“ Bantay Chmar, the ruins of which stand in a now arid and nearly deserted district about 


100 kilometers to the northwest of Angkor Thom, was the rival of Angkor Wat as the world’s 
largest religious structure. It was built during the reign of Jayavarman VII. 
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it. He seems to have exercised some sort of overlordship or hegemony over 
part of the Malay peninsula and the Sittang-Irrawaddy delta. In many 
ways he was the greatest of Khmer emperors, but his building frenzy left 
the people impoverished and embittered; it was one of the chief causes 
of the ultimate downfall of the empire. 

On Jayavarman VII's death, the Khmer empire began to fall apart. 
Champa regained its independence in 1220. The Tai, who for some time 
had been filtering into the empire from the north, began to establish 
themselves in the Ménam valley. Their invasion was given additional 
impetus by the conquest of Nan-chao by the Mongols in 1253-54 and was 
aided by a democratic religion — Hinayana Buddhism — which for some 
time had been coming from Ceylon into the half-Khmerized Mon settle- 
ments on the lower Ménam. By the end of the thirteenth century, the 
Khmers had abandoned the upper Ménam and Mékong valleys. It was 
during this period that Angkor received a visit from a Chinese embassy. 
Chou Ta-kuan, who accompanied this embassy (1296—97),?5 wrote an in- 
structive account of Khmer manners and customs. 


The Khmers continued to defend Kambuja proper against Tai raids 
for some time. Finally, in 1430-31, aided by treachery from within, a raid 
from the new Tai capital of Ayuthia on the lower Ménam seized the 


Khmer capital and ended the magnificent Khmer civilization. Although 
the Khmers recaptured Angkor next year, it was abandoned as a capital, 
largely because of the change of religion and the burden of the mainte- 
nance of the old temples. A new capital was established on the other side 
of the kingdom, near the junction of the Mékong and the Tonlé Sap. 


THE CAMBODIA PERIOD, 1432-1864: 


A. TRANSITION FROM ANCIENT TO MODERN CAMBODIA 


The fall of the ancient Khmer capital and its civilization made such a 
change in the character of the country and its history as to lend credence 
to the fable of the mysterious disappearance of the people who created 
the civilization and built the monuments; but though the character of the 
history changes, its continuity can be traced. From this time on, the history 
of Cambodia is largely a record of struggles with its neighbors and of 
its relations with Europeans. The sources undergo an almost complete 
change. Instead of inscriptions, iconography, architecture, sculpture, 


* Paul Pelliot (tr.) “Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge, par Tcheou Ta-kouan,” 
BEFEO, 2 (April 1902), 123-77. 
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etc.,?6 there appear chronicles of Cambodia and its neighbors, writings 
of missionaries and early travelers, treaties of European powers affecting 
Cambodia, and studies of scholars. 


During the independent period (1432-1864), the history of Cambodia 
is largely an account of efforts to avoid subjugation by its aggressive neigh- 
bors, Siam and Annam. Siam claimed suzerainty over Cambodia after the 
capture of Angkor in 1431, and by interfering in disputed successions, 
attempted at various times during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
to make its claim valid, but without great success. During much of the 
sixteenth century, Siamese designs were thwarted by Burma, which thrice 
invaded Siam and twice took the capital, Ayuthia, and unseated its king." 
In 1593-94, the Siamese again captured the capital of Cambodia — this 
time Lovek, on the Tonlé Sap, a little above Phnom Penh. Again the 
Cambodians drove out the Siamese and recovered their capital. Then 
followed ten years of civil war, during which Siam tried to seat a sub- 
missive candidate on the throne of Cambodia, which she considered a 
vassal. The Cambodian monarch, to save his throne, sought aid of Spain 
and Portugal. Twice Spain tried to intervene from Manila, while Portu- 


gese and Spanish missionaries attempted to get a good foothold in 
Cambodia.*® 


Once, during the wars with Siam near the end of the sixteenth century, 
a Cambodian king moved his capital temporarily to the Angkor region. 
Some attempts at restoration were made at Angkor Wat, and long in- 
scriptions again began to adorn its walls and pillars, this time in Pali, the 
sacred language of the Hinayanists; its corridors became the depository 
of rude stone and wooden images of the Buddha, which have remained 
to the present day. All this is a graceless travesty on the incomparable 
works of the ancient Brahmanic and Mahayanist period. The weak at- 
tempt at a revival of Angkor corresponded with the period when Portu- 


* See Pilgrimage, pp. 66-95, for the sources of ancient Khmer history. 

**On the Burmese invasions of Siam, see G. E. Harvey, History of Burma (London, 1925). 

* Fray Marcelo de Ribadeneyro, Historia de las islas de archipelago y reynos de gran China, 
Tartaria, Cochinchina, Malaca, Siam, Camboxa y Jappon (Barcelona, 1601); Fray Gabriel 
(Quiroga) de San Antonio, Breve y Verdadera relacion de los sucesos del reyno de Camboxa 
(Valladolid, 1604); Pedro Sevil, Conquista de Champan, Camboja, Siam, Cochinchina y otros 
paises de Oriente ([Valladolid], 1603. Translated by A. Cabaton as “Le mémorial de Pedro 
Sevil,” Bulletin de la commission archéologique de l’Indochine [1914-16], 1-102); Christoval 
de Jaque de los Rios de Mancaned, “Voyages aux Indes orientales et occidentales...” ([Valla- 
dolid], 1606), in H. Ternaux-Compans, Archives des voyages....(Paris, 1840-41), 241-350; 
Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, Conquista de las Islas Molucas al rey Felipe III (Madrid, 
1609). 
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guese and Spanish missionaries and adventurers were trying to gain a 
foothold in Cambodia. Their activity brought Cambodia, and with it 
Angkor, to the attention of Europeans for the first time. European writers 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century showed an interest in this 
region (see note 28) which did not reappear until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. However, none of these writers had seen the monuments, 
and their accounts are not very accurate. Their sources were first- and 
secondhand reports of natives and of Portuguese and Spanish Dominican 
and Franciscan friars, some of whom had visited Angkor. The ten years of 
strife finally ended in 1603 when a king was seated on the throne of 
Cambodia who was wholly under the domination of Siam, and who put 
an end to Christian missionary enterprise in Cambodia. 


B. THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN SIAM AND ANNAM FOR SUPREMACY IN CAMBODIA 


The period from the accession of Soriyopor to the throne of Cambodia 
near the end of 1603 to the establishment of the French protectorate in 
1864 saw a series of struggles between Annam and Siam for domination 
in Cambodia.”® Some new elements had appeared. The Japanese had be- 
gun to trade in Southeast Asia and the Philippines early in the sixteenth 
century and continued to do so until 1636, when Japan itself was closed 
to foreign trade except under the closest restrictions, and Japanese sub- 
jects were forbidden to leave their country. As Cambodia was one of the 
few countries of this region open to free trade with Japan, it became a 
favorite trading place for that country.*° The Dutch also were becoming 
interested in Southeast Asia. They conquered Malacca from the Portu- 
guese and were engaged in subduing the East Indian archipelago. They 
established trading posts in Siam and Cambodia. They secured a monopo- 
ly of the foreign trade of Japan and tried to maintain a post in Cambodia, 
which however was destroyed by Malays in 1643 with the connivance of 
the Moslem king of Cambodia, and again in 1667 by Chinese pirates.** 


While Cambodia and Siam were governed by weak kings, the energetic 
Nguyen rulers of southern Annam were getting possession of the Donnai- 
Mékong delta. Early in the seventeenth century, they secured the right 


* Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “The treaty of March 23, 1907 between France and Siam and 
the return of Battambang and Angkor to Cambodia,” Far Eastern quarterly, 5 (August 1946), 
441-48. 


” Noel Peri, “Essai sur les relations du Japon et de l’Indochine aux 16 et 17 siécles,” 
BEFEO (1923), 1-136. 


“'W. J. M. Buch, “La compagnie des Indes néerlandaises et l’Indochine,” BEFEO (1936), 
92-196 and (1937), 121-237. 
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to make settlements in the delta and to establish a customs house at Saigon. 
When, in 1658, they were called in to help expel the Moslem king of 
Cambodia, there were already flourishing Annamite settlements in the 
delta. Before they withdrew their troops, they forced the Cambodians to 
recognize the titles of these Annamites to their land and to give Annamite 
settlers the rights of nationals. Thus, by infiltration and by occupation, 
the Annamites acquired most of the lower delta, early in the seventeenth 
century. From that time, Cambodia was forced to pay Annam a regular 
tribute.** By the end of the century, the Annamites had absorbed all the 
lower delta east of the Mékong and had organized it into Annamite ad- 
ministrative units.** In 1758, they completed the occupation of the entire 
delta and fortified it.** This was the first loss of territory that had been a 
part of the ancient Kambujadesa. Although the delta area had been the 
seat of ancient Funan, the Cambodians had never occupied it in the same 
manner as the Annamites, who are a tidewater people. 

Siam, which had never given up its claim to Cambodia, did not make 
any effective protest. But when civil war broke out in southern Annam 
and the Tayson pretenders temporarily drove the Nguyen kings from 
the throne, the first king of the new Chakri dynasty in Siam took advan- 
tage of the confusion in Annam and began an aggressive policy against 
Cambodia. However, the fugitive young Nguyen heir, Nguyen-Anh, 
aided by the French, not only triumphed over the Tayson pretenders 
and the Trinh of Tonkin, but deposed the decadent Lé emperor and was 
himself crowned emperor of Annam under the name of Gialong.® Thus, 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Annamites were again 
able to confront the Siamese. 

The Cambodian king Ang Chan (1806-34) adopted the policy of play- 
ing Siam and Annam against each other. Siam had seated him on the 
throne and had crowned him; but when he did homage to Annam also, 
Siam encouraged his brothers to depose him. Whereupon Gialong reseated 
him on the throne (1813)* and maintained him there. Once again, two 
decades later, the Siamese drove him out, and the Annamites brought 
him back (1833).8* Through the defection of Cambodian governors, Siam 


“J. Moura, Le royaume du Cambodge (Paris, 1883), vol. 2, pp. 61-62; Adhémard Léclére, 
Histoire du Cambodge (Paris, 1913), 351-52. 


* Charles Maybon, Histoire modern du pays d’Annam (1592-1820) (Paris, 1919), 121. 
* Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 81-85; Léclére, op. cit., p. 384. 

* Briggs, “The treaty of March 23, 1907,” op. cit., pp. 442-43. 

* Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 100-04; Léclére, op. cit., pp. 407-11. 

* Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 109-10; Léclére, op. cit., 416-19. 
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had secured control of the northwestern provinces of Cambodia (Battam- 
bang and Angkor) in 1795 and of the northeastern provinces (Melu Prey, 
Tonlé Repu, and Stung Treng) in 1815.°* When Ang Chan died in 1834, 
the Annamites seized the rest of Cambodia, secured the election of Ang 
Chan’s daughter, Ang Mey,®® changed the name of the capital to Nam 
Viang, organized the country into phus and huyens, and compelled Cam- 
bodian officials, including the queen, to adopt Annamite names, customs, 
and dress*® Cambodia now was governed by three Annamite dignitaries. 

The harsh rule of the Annamites led the Cambodians to ask aid of the 
Siamese. The Siamese were Hinayanists like the Cambodians*! and did 
not seize their lands nor occupy their territory. A Siamese army seated 
Ang Duong, youngest brother of Ang Chan, on the throne at Oudong 
(1842).4* The war continued for four years, with the Annamites in control 
at Phnom Penh and with Ang Duong, supported by the Siamese, ruling 
at Oudong. Peace was made in 1846. The next year Ang Duong was 
crowned by representatives of both governments,** and Cambodia re- 
sumed its vassalage to both countries. 

Cambodia was now in a deplorable condition. Poverty was widespread, 
and commerce was at a standstill as a result of Annamite seizure of culti- 
vated lands and of Siamese raiders, who damaged property and often 
carried the inhabitants into slavery.‘ About this time the Annamites 
began to dispossess the Cambodian landholders in the delta and to shut 
off completely Cambodia’s access to the sea.*® Ang Duong set out to re- 
habilitate the country as far as this could be done with an empty treasury. 
By corvées he built a highway to the sea at Kampot and tried to improve 
that little port. Several visitors to Cambodia at this period, particularly 
the Abbé Bouillevaux and Henri Mouhot, give a picture of conditions.* 
In his dealings with Annam and Siam, Ang Duong adopted the policy his 


* Briggs, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

* Ang Mey was the first woman since the legendary “Willow Leaf” to occupy the throne of 
Cambodia in her own right. 

“ Léclére, op. cit., pp. 421-24; Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 111; Alfred Schreiner, Abrégé de 
Vhistoire d’Annam (Saigon, 1906), 122; Paulin Vial, Les premieres années de la Cochinchine 
francaise (Paris, 1874), vol. 1, p. 70. 

“ The principal Annamite religion is a form of Mahayanist Buddhism derived from China. 

“ Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 114-15; Léclére, op. cit., p. 429. 

“ Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 120; Léclére, op. cit., pp. 434-35; Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 71. 

“ Léclére, op. cit., pp. 438-39; Briggs, ““The treaty of March 23, 1907,” op. cit., pp. 444, 447; 
Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 71, says they carried off 40,000 Cambodians in 1845. 

“ Léclére, op. cit., pp. 434-38. 

“ Abbé C. E. Bouillevaux, Voyage dans l’Indo-Chine, 1848-1856 (Paris, 1858); Henri Mouhot, 
Travels in the central parts of Indo-China (London, 1864). 
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brother had attempted to follow — that of maintaining a balance between 
his aggressive neighbors. But he feared these two rivals might agree to 
divide up the remainder of his territory,*7 hence he looked around for 
the protection of a stronger power. Great Britain was at that time pur- 
suing an aggressive policy in Tenasserim and the Burmese delta. France 
seemed less dangerous. Ang Duong made overtures to the French em- 
peror; but Montigny, who was ordered to make contact with him, bungled 
the matter and exposed his plans to his dangerous Siamese neighbor.*® 
Soon (1858), Annam became involved with France. Meantime, the Chams 
and the Malays in Cambodia had revolted and taken refuge at Chaudoc 
in Annam. When the governor refused to give them up, Ang Duong 
decided to invade Annamite territory. He thus became the uninvited ally 
of the French,*® an act entirely out of accord with the whole previous 


policy of his reign. But before the revolt was settled, Ang Duong died 
(November 1859).5° 


The Council of Ministers met next day according to an ancient Cam- 
bodian custom,® and, in accordance with the wishes of the deceased king, 
unanimously chose Ang Duong’s eldest son, the Yuvaraja Ang Vodey, 
and proclaimed him uncrowned king under the name of Norodom.” 
Notice was sent to the king of Siam.®* Annam, at war with France and 


Cambodia, was not notified. Siam approved the choice but, apparently 
wishing to draw some profit from keeping Cambodia in turmoil, sent back 
with Norodom his discontented and turbulent young brother, Si Votha,* 
who soon raised a revolt (1861) and drove Norodom out of Cambodia. 
Norodom fled to Bangkok, taking with him the crown, the sacred sword 
and the royal seal.*> The second brother, Sisowath, as Prea Keu Fea — 
the position next to Yuvaraja — helped to put down the revolt.®* On the 


* Léclére, op. cit., p. 442. 

* Léclére, op. cit., pp. 443-44; Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 128-32. 

“ Léclére, op. cit., p. 447. 

*” Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 135-87; Henri Russier, Histoire sommaire du royaume de 
Cambodge (Saigon, 1914), 110; Léclére, op. cit., p. 447, says, wrongly, in November 1860. 

= Russier, op. cit., pp. 75, 94; Paul Collard, Cambodge et les Cambodgiennes (Paris, 1925), 
181-83; R. G., in Indochine hebdomadaire illustré (Hanoi), Nov. 20, 1940. 

*@ Léclére, op. cit., p. 448, says the king of Siam gave him the name of Norodom when he 
was made Yuvaraja in 1856. Moura, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 136, says he did not receive that name 
until he was crowned in 1864. Both, however, call him Norodom after his election in 1859. 

* Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 136-37. 

* Léclére, op. cit., p. 448. 

*® Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 141. 


® Léclére, op. cit., pp. 451-52; Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 171-73. Léclére calls him, wrongly, 
Ang-Sor. 
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invitation of Bishop Miche and the French consul at Bangkok, Siam sent 
troops to restore Norodom to his throne." 

Although Norodom had been chosen king, he had not yet been crowned. 
This annoyed him, because his crown and insignia of office were in Siamese 
hands, and the Siamese king considered that, as Yuvaraja, Norodom was 
simply his viceroy. Siam, disregarding Annam, claimed the right to crown 
him alone. France seized three delta provinces of Annam, confronted Siam 
with a claim of Annam’s rights in the matter, and “persuaded” Norodom 
to give France a protectorate over Cambodia. The French protectorate 
was solemnly proclaimed in April 1864 and immediately put into force. 
Norodom was crowned two months later in the presence of representatives 
of France and Siam. Siam recognized France’s protectorate over Cambodia 
three years later. 


THE FRENCH PROTECTORATE, 1864 


The early years of the French protectorate were taken up largely with 
exploration of the country and a study of the monuments. The descrip- 
tions of Mouhot and those of the French administrators Doudart de 
Legrée, Moura, and Aymonier, of the German scholar Bastian and others, 
and the work of Harmand, Kern, Bergaigne, and Barth in the decipher- 


ment of the inscriptions began the scientific study of the monuments, 
which is continued in the present day by l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient. The explorations of some of the administrators and scholars in 
Cambodia and of Mouhot, the Legrée-Garnier expedition, and the Pavie 
missions in eastern and central Indochina have added immeasurably to 
our knowledge of the peninsula and themselves form an interesting chap- 
ter in the history of the region. 

The protectorate of 1863-64 gave France control over external affairs 
only. This proved unsatisfactory, and a new “treaty” was made in 1884. 
The arrangement of 1864 had been primarily protective. But 1884 was 
in the period of the most intense commercial imperialism in Indochina — 
the period when Great Britain annexed upper Burma, and Siam, nursing 
the doctrine of Pan-Thaism, attempted to seize upper Laos and upper 
Tonkin. While avoiding annexation and carefully preserving native insti- 
tutions, France established a protectorate over Tonkin and changed those 
of Annam** and Cambodia into protectorates of the imperial type, giving 


* Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 145; Léclére, op. cit., p. 452. 
8 The first French protectorate over Annam was established in 1874. 
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France almost complete control over those countries, practically equiva- 
lent to annexation." 

These protectorates had grown up separately and were under the ad- 
ministration of different ministries in Paris. For greater unity of action 
the Union of French Indochina was formed (1887), consisting of these 
three protectorates and the colony of Cochinchina. The Siamese attempted 
to seize upper Laos and upper Tonkin; this led to a war between Siam and 
France (1893) and to a French protectorate over Laos (1894), which soon 
joined the Union of French Indochina (1899). 


Cambodia had lost the whole Mékong-Donnai delta to the Annamites 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and much territory to the 
Siamese since 1794. The length of time that had elapsed and the nature 
of the Annamite occupation made it useless to think of restoration from 
that quarter.*! Many of the Cambodian inhabitants had been dispossessed, 
sometimes deported; new land surveys had been made, old land marks 
had been obliterated; new titles had been granted under a new system 
of local laws and government; and the delta had been settled by Annam- 
ites and Chinese under Annamite grants, much more densely than it had 
ever been by Cambodian.** The Siamese seizures, on the other hand, were 
more recent, had never been acknowledged by treaty or other grant, con- 


tained practically no Siamese settlers, and were inhabited chiefly by Cam- 
bodians, pre-Khmer Khas, and later Laotians.®* By the convention of 1904, 


* A protectorate, according to Oppenheim (International Law [London, 1912], vol. 1, 
p. 145), “is a sort of international guardianship.” It is the hope of tutelage and restoration to, 
or ultimate attainment of, a place as an independent, or at least an autonomous, nation that 
distinguishes it from annexation, even when its actual share in its own administration is 
reduced to a minimum. 


” Briggs, “The treaty of March 23, 1907,” op. cit., pp. 444-60; Paul Le Boulanger, Histoire 
du Laos francais (Paris, 1931), 319-39. 

“The Annamites simply moved in, took possession of the land and remained there. The 
Siamese claimed the country from a distance and subjected it to intermittent raids, carrying 
off property and inhabitants. Their chronicles and those of their neighbors are full of accounts 
of these raids. 

* According to Annuaire général de l’Indochine, 1926, the population of Cochin-china was 
4,111,077, constituted as follows: Annamites (and mixed), 3,499,158, Cambodians 294,680, Chi- 
nese 165,344, Mons 27,480, Malays and Chams 9,365, Europeans 12,558, others, mostly natives 
of India, 2,453. 

* According to the source cited in note 62 the population of the northwestern provinces of 
Cambodia — Battambang, including Sisophon, and Siemreap (Angkor) — was $21,285, consti- 
tuted as follows: Cambodians 287,851, Chinese 11,337, Annamites 7,209, Laotians 6,315, Siamese 
2,700, Malays 1,717, Burmese and Shans 2,516, Europeans 29, others 1611. The population of 
the northeastern province of Stung Treng (Mlu Prey and Tonlé Repu are not given separately) 
was 42,856, constituted as follows: Cambodians 10,470, Laotians 12,479, Khas 16,239, Kuis 2,662, 
Annamites 328, Chinese 652, Europeans 14, Burmese 12. 
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France secured for Cambodia the return of its northeastern territories, 
and by the treaty of 1907 that of its northwestern territories.** These terri- 
tories were duly added to Cambodia, thus giving it the most extensive 
boundaries it had had for more than a century. 

During the early days of the recent war, Siam, inspired by her war- 
partner, Japan, and taking advantage of France’s helplessness, once again 
seized some of the territory of northern Cambodia, not however including 
the ancient capital, Angkor. The matter has not been settled. But Cam- 
bodians hope that France does not again agree to Siam’s spoliation of a 
part of their heritage, as she did in 1867. 


“ Briggs, “The treaty of March 23, 1907,” op. cit., pp. 448-52. 
* Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “Aubaret and the treaty of July 15, 1867 between France and 
Siam,” Far Eastern quarterly, 6 (Feb. 1947), 122-138. 
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RESENT disturbed relations between France and the republic of 

Vietnam add a special significance to the story of how near France 
came, in 1863 and 1864, to abandoning her colony in Cochinchina. It was 
by using as a base the three southern provinces of Cochinchina (Basse 
Cochinchine) which she had conquered from Annam that France subse- 
quently established her protectorate over Cambodia, annexed the remain- 
ing three provinces of Cochinchina, and eventually extended her suze- 
rainty over Annam, Tonkin, and Laos. Had she not decided to remain 
in Cochinchina, therefore, it is doubtful if she would have attained the 
rank of an important imperial power in the Far East. 

Before we proceed with the story of “to be or not to be” in Indochina 
it is important to remind ourselves that the relation of France to her Far 
Eastern colony was not debated at home as if it were a unique issue. 
Cochinchina was only one topic in a debate which involved all distant 
adventures whatsoever. That debate was already under way before the 
conquest of Cochinchina was completed, and it continued afterward until 
the government had finally made up its mind to stay on the ground it 
had won. 

Responsibility for inaugurating the movement to restore the conquered 
provinces lies with Annam, which asked for a reconsideration of the peace 
terms almost immediately after their signature in 1862. But the request 
would have gone unheeded in France had there not already existed a 
strong public opinion hostile to all colonial expansion. Advocates of 
treaty revision there were both inside and outside government circles. 
Just where Napoleon III stood in the debates is not clear. Looking back- 
ward in 1866, deputy Taillefer told his colleagues, ‘‘the first thing to do 
when we speak of Cochinchina is to express our gratitude to the Emperor 
who resisted the idea of retrocession which had invaded the cabinet, also 
to felicitate the minister of marine and the other ministers who were 


2 Material for this article was obtained by means of a grant-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council. 
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associated with him in this resistance.’ But, if the emperor resisted in the 
end, it seems altogether probable that his final word was just as much the 
result of pressure as the earlier decision which he undeniably made in the 
contrary direction. 

The two points of view, for and against expansion, are illustrated in 
the parliamentary debates of 1862. Representing the former was Baron 
Brenier who argued before the Senate for a specific mention of Cochin- 
china in the address to the emperor and urged that its inclusion would 
encourage the heroic sailors and soldiers in their ‘‘grand enterprise,” an 
enterprise which the speech from the throne had referred to as “our domi- 
nation in Cochinchina.” He admitted that colonial expeditions were costly 
but called attention to the words of Napoleon I who, when he foresaw 
the loss of the great transatlantic French empire, pointed out to his 
Council of State the necessity of finding some way of forming similar 
establishments elsewhere. This, said Brenier, was the advice of statesman- 
ship. He extolled the immense maritime, commercial, and political ad- 
vantages of Cochinchina, its tropical riches, its abundant mineral re- 
sources. It was all very well to think of finances, but France should not 
forget her political and economic interests.® 

Representing the anti-imperialists at about the same time, M. Plichon 
insisted in the Corps Législatif on knowing the government’s objective in 
Cochinchina. Was it to secure respect for the missionaries or to create an 
establishment somewhere in the conquered territory, or was it to domi- 
nate the whole territory or to establish a protectorate? Religious conquests 
are essentially peaceful conquests, he pointed out. Intervention would 
make the work of the missionary suspect and cause his converts to be 
regarded as rebels. In both China and Cochinchina intervention had 
already resulted in “watering the soil with the blood of the unfortunate 
Christians sacrificed to national suspicion and vengeance.” Only in very 
exceptional circumstances ought the interest of the missionary to dictate 
“distant military action” by France. If France were considering conquest 
she should remember Algeria. The only way she would have a peaceful 
Cochinchina would be to occupy it completely. “Partial conquest leads 
to general conquest,” he warned, ‘“‘and I ask you, gentlemen, are you not 
frightened over the prospect of the expenses entailed in founding an 
Algeria 6000 leagues from France?’’* 


* Annales du Sénat et du Corps Législatif, 1866 (hereafter referred to as sonenh Corps 
Législatif, Mar. 6, vol. 2, p. 144. 


* Annales, 1862. Sénat, Feb. 27, vol. 1, p. 318. 
‘Ibid. Corps Législatif, Mar. 13, vol. 2, pp. 165-66. 
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M. Billault denied any analogy with Algeria and pronounced the occu- 
pation “a great and fruitful enterprise.’’> For the time being the chamber 
went on record as being satisfied that the expeditions in China, Cochin- 
china, and Mexico had been undertaken for the h@nor of France and to 
protect French nationals, but also as being hopeful that “these distant 
and costly expeditions” would assure respect for the flag and open perma- 
nent markets for French commerce. Cochinchina, governed in this spirit, 
seemed certain to reward the sacrifices which its conquest had required.' 

The confusion of mind and division of policy over this Far Eastern 
adventure are nowhere more clearly summed up than in a dispatch of 
September 1863, addressed by the minister of marine, Count Prosper de 
Chasseloup-Laubat to Admiral Grandiére, governor of the new colony. 
Reviewing the debates of the preceding months, the minister grouped 
individuals into three schools of thought: first were those who favored 
limiting France to a “factory” at Saigon; second were those who would 
occupy certain strategic points like Saigon, Baria, Bien Hoa, and Mytho 
as means for controlling the country and assuring France of the trade of 
Cambodia and the provinces; third were those, with whom he associated 
himself, who would found in Cochinchina a full fledged colony.’ 

There never was the slightest vacillation at Saigon over what should 
be the ultimate destiny of the conquered provinces. Admiral Bonard, who 
negotiated the treaty of 1862, consistently opposed retrocession, and like- 
wise his successor, Admiral Grandiére. Bonard blamed the raising of the 
question of retrocession on the long delay in ratifying the treaty. The 
delay had given to foes of the treaty at Hué an opportunity to discuss and 
challenge several of the articles.® 

The leader of the offensive against the treaty was the Annamese minis- 
ter of commerce, charged with the conduct of foreign relations.® He 
insisted that during the treaty negotiations Bonard had declared that he 
only wanted a port in Annamese territory, and that France would hold 
the provinces merely as a pledge for the faithful performance of the treaty 
terms. “Your noble empire,” he wrote Bonard, “‘has only to choose the 
spot which it considers the most suitable for a commercial establishment 

* [bid., p. 167. 


* [bid., p. 168. 

* MSS. Ministére des Colonies, Chasseloup-Laubat to Admiral Grandiére, Sept. 17, 1863. 
Copy. 

*MSS. Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Asie 28: Indo-Chine 2, 1862-1863 (hereafter re- 
ferred to as Asie 28), p. 221, Bonard to Drouyn de Lhuys, Dec. 18, 1862. 

* Ibid., p. 286, Bonard to Drouyn de Lhuys, Jan. 14, 1863. 
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in the three provinces of Bien-Hoa, Gia-dinh and Dinh-Tuong. As for the 
full possession of Poulo-Condor by your noble Empire, my government 
acquiesces entirely.’’?° Specifically he requested that the treaty be modi- 
fied to require ships trading with Cambodia through the three provinces 
remaining in Annamese possession, Vinh Long, An Giang and Ha Tien, 
to procure authorization from the Annamese and pay dues; to exclude 
French warships from the ports of these provinces. He questioned the 
meaning of article 4 which obliged Annam to consult with France before 
she ceded any of her territory. Was Annam not independent, he asked? 
There could, therefore, be no question of ceding territory. He cleverly 
turned against Bonard the words of Colonel Palanca who had acted as 
Spain’s plenipotentiary in the joint peace negotiations with Annam in 
1862. Palanca was quoted as having said, “to take away any portion of a 
country is to lose the affection of one’s brothers.” The minister added 
blandly that Bonard’s sentiments must be assumed to be the same as those 
of his Spanish colleague. He ended his letter with a statement of his 
government’s intention of sending an embassy to Paris if the admiral 
did not find it possible to modify the treaty. 

Bonard recognized in this official, Truong, the leader of a war party 
at Hué, the aim of which was to force France to get out of Cochinchina. 
He already was faced with an insurrection in Go Cong, led by one Quam- 
dinh, and he suspected the Annamese minister of secretly supporting the 
rebel leader in spite of a public disavowal of any complicity. By Decem- 
ber the disaffection had spread. Insurrection had broken out everywhere 
at once, “and he found himself reduced to the defensive, his means of 
action in a state of paralysis.’’ Prompt action was called for.’* Either France 
should stand on the treaty of 1862 or enter into new negotiations with 
Hué. There was no other solution, and he urged the former course. It 
would mean re-enforcing him at once, but France would have to use force 
in any event. If she delayed she would require more troops than he then 
demanded, and furthermore she would have on her hands a country 
ruined and depopulated by war." 

At the moment when he addressed this urgent appeal for support to 
the Foreign Office, Bonard had before him this uncompromising chal- 
lenge from the insurgents: “If now you want peace, there need be no 

* Ibid., pp. 225-29, minister of commerce of Annam to Bonard, Nov. 2, 1862. 

“I bid., p. 287, Bonard to Drouyn de Lhuys, Jan. 14, 1863. 


* Ibid., p. 223, Bonard to Drouyn de Lhuys, Dec. 18, 1862, postscript, Dec. 20, 1862. 
“ Ibid., pp. 287-88, Bonard to Drouyn de Lhuys, Jan. 14, 1863. 
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difficulty; restore to our King the territory you have seized. We fight only 
for this objective. Do you want a rich ransom for our territory? We will 
gladly agree . . . do you still want a place in the territory where you 
can go and come for trade? We will consent to that.’”* In the name of 
the lettrés, people and soldiers of Gia Dinh “the supreme chief of the 
valorous rebels, pacifer of the Occidentals, generalissimo Truong” threat- 
ened that “the people in their anger would revolt against both govern- 
ments if the provinces were not restored for a price and in failing to obey 
the orders of their own government they would know nevertheless that 
they were acting according to reason.’’'® 

In June 1863, Tu Duc, Emperor of Annam, addressed a letter to Napo- 
leon on the subject of treaty revision. Announcing the departure of three 
ambassadors for France, bearing letters and presents, he introduced his 
plea for retrocession by saying that the full powers of both the French 
and Spanish plenipotentiaries who negotiated the treaty had mentioned 
only the teaching of the Christian religion and freedom of commerce. But 
the treaty had imposed upon Annam not only an indemnity but also a 
cession of territory, and territory constituted ‘‘the most precious riches of 
a Kingdom.” He proceeded to develop this thesis. The six provinces of 
lower Cochinchina (Nam Ki) formed a single territory. If France retained 
three of these, then communications between the remaining three and the 
rest of the empire of Annam by land and water would be interrupted, and 
the government of Annam would be gravely inconvenienced. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to cede Saigon, a place outside the citadel of Mytho and 
Thudaumot in Bien Hoa province plus the island of Poulo Condor; also 
to pay an increased indemnity, but he would expect an extension of the 
period of payment. He asked for the suppression of the treaty article re- 
quiring that France should be consulted if there were any question of 
ceding territory.’® 

In September 1863 the ambassadors arrived in France." Their presence 
stimulated a resumption of the debates over the fate of the colony which 
had come to a temporary halt after the crushing of the insurrection in 
Go Cong and the ratification of the treaty. Napoleon trimmed his sails to 
the change of wind and instructed Drouyn de Lhuys and Chasseloup- 
Laubat, respectively ministers of foreign affairs and marine, to prepare 


* Ibid., p. 290, Bonard to Drouyn de Lhuys, Jan. 14, 1863, annex. 
6 [bid., p. 326, Bonard to Drouyn de Lhuys, Jan. 27, 1863, annex. 
%* [bid., pp. 432-36, Tu Duc, Emperor of Annam to Napoleon III. 
" Ibid., p. 493, agency of Foreign Office at Marseilles to Drouyn de Lhuys, Sept. 12, 1863. 
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the draft of a new treaty calling for a restrained occupation.’* Subsequently 
a Chinese version of this draft, together with the draft of a companion 
treaty of commerce and navigation, was placed in the hands of the Anna- 
mese ambassadors for submission to their sovereign.’® 

Drouyn de Lhuys professed Tu Duc’s overtures to be “‘perfectly re- 
concilable with our interests,”’*° but M. Herbet, director at the Foreign 
Office, did not agree. In a note prepared by him for Drouyn de Lhuys in 
October he had examined and commented upon four alternative courses 
of action: First, the provinces might be returned to Annam in exchange 
for an indemnity; but the honor and interest of France were alike against 
this solution. Second, France might hold what she had and conquer and 
annex the three remaining provinces; but this would entail a costly cam- 
paign and could not be considered for that reason. Third, France might 
restrict her occupation to Saigon and its environs; this program could be 
regarded more favorably than the first and second and Saigon would cost 
France less than Malta and Gibraltar were costing England. However, 
preference for a restrained occupation should give way before the advice 
of experts that possession of most of Cochinchina was indispensable to the 
existence of Saigon. Fourth, France could stand on the treaty of 1862. 
This latter solution seemed the indicated one provided certain policies of 
administration were adopted, including a native administration, a civil 
governor, freedom of emigration, and a free port. M. Herbet recognized 
quite frankly that the French people heretofore had been indifferent to 
colonization, because the projects had appeared to be merely brilliant 
adventures adding glory to French arms but offering no positive advan- 
tages in exchange for French sacrifices.?* 

Admiral Bonard, constant in his opposition to retrocession, once more 
spoke his mind, this time in a direct plea to the emperor for the good of 
France. He disclaimed any concern for his personal prestige. He predicted 
that if France made clear her firm determination to keep her colony, 
Cochinchina would pay its way within a few years. But to accept the 
modifications requested by Annam would bring dire consequences: the 
colony would become a charge on the mother country; it would be 


* Ibid., p. 516, Drouyn de Lhuys to Chasseloup-Laubat, Nov. 2, 1863; also, Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Asie 29: Indo-Chine 3, 1864-1866 (hereafter referred to as Asie 29), p. 46, 
Drouyn de Lhuys to Grandiére, Jan. 9, 1864. 

* Asie 28, p. 525, translation of acknowledgment by Annamese ambassadors of receipt of 
treaties of peace and commerce and navigation, Nov. 7, 1863. 

® Asie 29, p. 46, Drouyn de Lhuys to Admiral Grandiére, Jan. 9, 1864. 

* Asie 28, pp. 507-12, Note for Drouyn de Lhuys prepared by M. Herbet, Oct. 12, 1863. 
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indefensible in war time; France would be unable to protect either native 
Christians or Europeans; natives who had shown sympathy for France 
would suffer for having done so.*? Admiral Grandiére, Bonard’s successor 
at Saigon, was no less emphatic. He professed complete distrust of Hué. 
Annam would promise anything to get the provinces back and would no 
more respect any new convention than she had respected the existing 
treaty. Rather than negotiate a new arrangement would it not be better 
for France to keep what she already had and pay herself once for all for 
the indemnity still due with the seizure of the three remaining provinces. 
The “conquest would be easy, prompt and nowise costly.’ 
Chasseloup-Laubat agreed with M. Herbet and with the two admirals. 
He outlined his argument cogently in a dispatch to Grandiére, asking his 
correspondent to assemble arguments of his own which would either 
fortify him in his convictions or put him on his guard against them. 


It seems to me really difficult, if not impossible, to limit ourselves to a trading 
station. Saigon is an inland port and not like Singapore or a site which is neces- 
sarily in the lane of commerce; it would, therefore, require considerable forces 
to protect it and assure access to it. If the government of Hué wished, it could 
soon isolate us; then commerce would cease. As for the occupation of certain 
points, leaving the administration to a native government, and keeping a sort 
of protectorate, this would require forces equal to those we have and also we 


would never be other than strangers to a people subject to another authority 
and consequently oppressed by two masters. Finally, we would never be able 
to see extended the influence of Christianity which, in my view, should be the 
basis of our civilization in those countries.*4 


For the moment, however, the victory lay with the advocates of retro- 
cession. Commandant Aubaret, who had acted as interpreter for the Anna- 
mese ambassadors, was selected by the Foreign Office to be its agent in 
negotiating a new treaty based on the draft already in the hands of the 
Annamese.*®> This officer had declared in a memorandum of July 1863 
that restitution of the provinces to Annam was unthinkable. His only 
concern at that time was how to assure the success of the colony; and he 
advised a civilian administration, the application of native laws and cus- 
toms, the displacement of the lettrés by Frenchmen, the encouragement 
of education, and the development of agriculture. He saw French influ- 


= Asie 29, pp. 23-28, Bonard to Emperor Napoleon. 

* Ibid., pp. 103, 94, Extracts from letters of Granditre, June 8, 1864, and May 30, 1864. 
He also recommends seizure of the three remaining provinces in a letter of Nov. 6, 1863 (see 
Asie 28, p. 520). 

™ Ministére des Colonies, Chasseloup-Laubat to Grandiére, Sept. 17, 1863. Copy. 

* Asie 28, p. 634, Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, Dec. 29, 1863. 
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ence assured if France knew “how to keep the admirable position which 
she had secured in Cochinchina.”’** These were Aubaret’s sentiments in 
July 1863; but he no longer entertained them when he accepted the 
mission to make a new arrangement with the court of Hué. 

The bases of the proposed new settlement were not to be open to dis- 
cussion. But Aubaret was given a certain amount of discretion in the 
matter of boundary details. It was recognized that he would be in a 
position to exercise this discretion after having conferred with Admiral 
Grandiére at Saigon. France was prepared to restore the government and 
administration of the three provinces of Bien Hoa, Gia Dinh, and, Dinh 
Tuong to Annam. Excepted were the city of Saigon, the port of Thudau- 
mot, the citadel of Mytho, the canals of Poste, Bobo and Benduc, the 
mountain of Ganh Ray including Cape St. Jacques, the anchorages of 
Ganh Ray and Cangio, the passes of Cua Tien and Cua Dai, and the 
island of Poulo Condor. As to the passes, Drouyn de Lhuys felt they might 
be given back to Annam, provided that France, in return for the retro- 
cession, were at all times free to construct above them the fortifications 
necessary for the defense of Mytho. France was to be granted a protector- 
ate over the six provinces of Nam Ki in recognition of which the Anna- 
mese emperor was to pay an annual tribute amounting to three million 
francs for the first three years and two million for the following years 
thereafter in addition to the indemnity previously stipulated in the treaty 
of 1862.77 

The decision to send Aubaret to Hué signalized the victory of the foes 
of overseas expansion. But the debate, far from being silenced, continued 
during the first half of 1864 with no sign of weariness on the part of the 
opposing schools. The Corps Législatif noted that many people had been 
disquieted by the expedition overseas and tactfully suggested to the em- 
peror that they would be happy to see the good results which he had led 
them to hope for “‘realized in the near future.”** Louis Adolphe Thiers, a 
bitterly hostile critic of the government, was quoted — with disapproval 
to be sure — as having said, ‘‘Honor goes no farther than our means [for 
upholding it].’?° 

The cost factor appeared frequently in criticisms pro and con. Reve- 
lation of its importance, insofar as concerns Cochinchina, is found in a 


* Ibid., pp. 455-64, Aubaret, memoir concerning Cochinchina, July 15, 1863. 
* Asie 29, pp. 44-48, Drouyn de Lhuys to Admiral Grandiére, January 9, 1864. 
* Annales 1864, vol. 4, p. 78. 

* Ibid., vol. 3, p. 297. 
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speech delivered by M. Arman in May and in the reply thereto. Arman 
proclaimed himself the mouthpiece of merchants trading with the colony, 
people who had bought land or had founded large enterprises there. He 
insisted that France had obligations not only to her nationals — which 
would not be discharged by retrocession — but also to the natives of the 
provinces and to the sovereign of Cambodia. He adjured his “honorable 
colleagues on the budget commission and those who are occupied with 
distant expeditions to believe that it is not by abandoning such precious | 
territory the day after its conquest that we would be doing anything wise 
or economical, but that we would do better to organize a colony which 
would soon be without rival.’’®° He pointed to the fact that there was no 
provision for Cochinchina either in the ordinary budget for 1865 or in 
the extraordinary budget, that this was not an omission due to forgetful- 
ness, but because the government had told the budget commission that 
in the state of doubt then existing it could not make an appropriation 
with precision. He went on to say that, regardless of the nature of France’s 
commitment, there were bound to be expenses. The difference between 
holding the provinces or giving them back under the proposed treaty 
would amount to an estimated 700,000 francs. Would France make her 
decision to give up the colony on the basis of a saving of 700,000 francs? 
He also argued that the indemnity payment made by Annam which 
figured on the books as a receipt should be transferred to the debit side 
of the ledger and entered there as an expense for the colony. 

As the debate over the budget proceeded, the rapporteur of the budget 
commission insisted that receipts from the indemnity must be considered 
as extraordinary revenues and were therefore inadmissable as the object 
of a credit entry for the colony against which it might draw to cover its 
expenses. He reminded the chamber that the commission had on several 
occasions demanded of the government a place in the ordinary budget for 
the receipts and expenditures of Cochinchina. Regarding the budget for 
1865, the government had responded that the existing status of Cochin- 
china was transitory, and as soon as possible a definitive solution for this 
colony would be adopted.*t Arman’s speech failed to win a place for 
Cochinchina in the budget, but at least the chamber heard a strong plea 
that the government make haste slowly and reject any treaty which Au- 
baret might negotiate.* 

” Ibid., Corps Législatif, May 18, vol. 7, pp. 303-05. 


® Ibid., p. 306. 
® Ibid., p. 305. 
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By June 1864 unrest in the provinces had become so threatening that 
Drouyn de Lhuys was finally convinced that Grandiére’s suspicions of 
Annam were well-founded, and that there was no likelihood that a new 
agreement would be loyally observed. Instructions were dispatched to 
Aubaret at Hué to suspend negotiations and await further orders.** These 
instructions Aubaret failed to receive, however, until he was on his way 
back to Saigon after having fulfilled his mission.* 


Negotiations at Hué had been confined chiefly to three points — the 
indemnity, the admission of French consuls into Annam, and the pro- 
tectorate over the six provinces. On the subject of the indemnity Aubaret 
told the Annamese that he had no authority to discuss any alteration in 
the draft article. The Annamese were adamant in refusing to accept the 
French demand, but they consented to discuss all the other parts of the 
treaty. In place of the draft article covering the indemnity, they prepared 
a version of their own which Aubaret refused to sign but consented to 
forward to the Foreign Office, because, he wrote Drouyn de Lhuys, “I 
believe we should take the state of profound misery of this country under 
serious consideration.” Thus, in place of the annual tribute stipulated 
by Drouyn de Lhuys, Annam indicated her readiness to pay a tribute 
of 2,000,000 francs a year for forty years in addition to the indemnity of 
20,000,000 francs exacted in the treaty of 1862 or a total of 100,000,000 
francs. Because the Annamese balked over the wording of the article 
which established the protectorate, Aubaret found it necessary to add to 
the original draft the phrase, “It is understood that the protectorate does 
not involve any idea of vassalage.’’* 


In his dispatches to the Foreign Office, explaining the course of the 
negotiations, he left no doubt that he favored ratification of his handi- 
work. He took note, however, of the report from Saigon that Napoleon 
III “regretted the decision he had taken,” and expressed the hope that 
Aubaret would meet with obstacles at Hué sufficient to cause a rupture of 
negotiations. So he reminded Drouyn de Lhuys that the treaty could be 
repudiated if he so wished on the ground that he, Aubaret, had not as- 
sented to the article relative to the annual indemnity, even though, pri- 
vately, he gave it his entire approval. Indeed, Aubaret thought that the 


* Asie 29, pp. 99, Drouyn de Lhuys to Chasseloup-Laubat, June 6, 1864. 
“ Ibid., p. 165, Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 24, 1864. 
* Ibid., pp. 105-38, 142-48, Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, June 18, 1864, June 20, 1864, 


June 24, 1864, July 16, 1864, July 18, 1864. The treaty negotiated by Aubaret, together with 
the original version, is found in Asie 29, pp. 119-34. 
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government of Annam should be given credit for refusing categorically 
to accept the original French draft because, said he, it might have chosen 
to sign the most inacceptable of clauses with every intention of subsequent 
evasion. He praised the policy represented by the treaty. Occupation by 
right of agreement was preferred by those who were interested in pene- 
trating into the heart of the realm, that is the merchant and especially the 
missionary, the supreme civilizer. A legitimate and solid influence founded 
on religion and commerce and extending over the whole realm was, more- 
over, more in harmony with the instincts of France than possession by 
conquest of provinces which would never attract French capital.** 

Even though Aubaret thus ably argued for a treaty which the Foreign 
Office had tried to prevent him from negotiating, he was fighting a losing 
battle. As M. Arman had told the Corps Législatif, “It is not the signature 
of a naval commander which can bind France. Ratification by the govern- 
ment is necessary and I plead with the government not to ratify.’’8? But 
by now the government itself needed no pleading. On January 20, 1865, 
Admiral Grandiére sent by land the originals of the documents announc- 
ing to the government of Annam the decision to stand on the treaty of 
1862. By sea duplicates of these documents were sent to the port of Tou- 
rane.*® Ironically the letter in which Grandiére announced the decision 
of France crossed one from the Annamese minister of commerce in which 
he asked the day and the month when French plenipotentiaries would set 
out for Hué to exchange ratifications of the new treaty.*® Grandiére an- 
swered this inquiry with the simple statement that it no longer had any 
point.*° After more than two years of vacillation France had firmly set her 
course in the Far East. 


If any one man were responsible for the momentous decision to retain 
the colony that man would seem to have been Chasseloup-Laubat. He 
was the author of a remarkable note under date of November 4, 1864, in 
which he gave a resume of the whole history of the conquest and concluded 
with an inspired prediction of the brilliant future of the colony. He 
confirmed in this note the earlier observation of Herbet that French 
public opinion was not interested in “distant expeditions.” Moreover, 


* Ibid., pp. 136-37, Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 16, 1864. 

* Annales 1864. Corps Législatif, May 18, vol. 7, p. 305. 

* Asie 29, pp. 265, 266, Granditre to Drouyn de Lhuys, Jan. 29, 1865, and Grandiére to 
Chasseloup-Laubat, Jan. 30, 1865. 

® Ibid., pp. 266 and annex and p. 269, Grandiére to Chasseloup-Laubat, Ian. 30, 1865; letter 
from Annamese minister of commerce to Grandiére. 

“ Ibid., p. 266, Grandiére to Chasseloup-Laubat, Jan. 30, 1865. 
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people were frightened by their cost. In regard to Cochinchina they did 
not realize that all the expenses of the Ministry of Marine and Colonies 
for China and Cochinchina were necessarily combined for the years 1860 
and 1861, when France was engaged in hostilities in both theatres. Ex- 
penses for 1862 in Cochinchina had been much reduced but were still too 
high. These same people who failed to realize that Admiral Bonard had 
been prevented by military necessity from introducing needful economies 
also believed that France could attain her objectives in Cochinchina by 
means of a restrained occupation. Their argument ran as follows: com- 
mercial advantage was chiefly in mind in creating an establishment at 
Saigon. But extensive territories were not needed to attract commerce 
thither. Hongkong was a proof of this; it was a better model for France 
to follow than India where the English found themselves ceaselessly under 
attack, and where their empire rested on a shaky foundation. 


In reply to this Chasseloup-Laubat pointed out that, because of the 
configuration of Indochina, France could never expect Saigon to become 
a huge mart of world trade. One should remember that Saigon was 55 
marine miles distant from the sea. But the retention of certain places had 
been deemed necessary — Cape St. Jacques with its lighthouse, built by 


the French; Mytho, which commanded the most important branch of the 
Mekong; and the canals known as the Poste and the Vaico. Likewise, zones _ 
around these strategic areas had been reserved by France. Thus in spite 
of the abandonment of military positions and commercial centers, France 
found herself nevertheless obliged to retain towns, lands and watetcourses, 
the protection of which required considerable expense and.a sizable gar- 
rison. But the advocates of restrained occupation thought that France 
would be relieved of administering what they believed to be a hostile 
country. As a further offset to the burden of protection they offered the 
trade which they anticipated peace would bring to Saigon. 


A treaty had been negotiated by Aubaret. The question was: Should 
it be ratified? Chasseloup-Laubat proceeded to attack all the assumptions 
of the group who favored retrocession. He declared that France was on . 
more cordial terms with Siam than at any time since the establishment of 
a protectorate over Cambodia. Because of this protectorate, which was 
respected, the colony of Cochinchina was consolidated in the north. On 
the financial side France could view the future of her colony with optim- 
ism. Local expenses were chargeable to the colony which was already 
collaborating in paying the cost of defense. Receipts had risen steadily, 
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with receipts for 1864 estimated at 3,000,000 francs. They would certainly 
reach 4,000,000, however, and 2,000,000 francs additional should be 
credited in the form of public works, bridges, and wagon roads, executed 
by corvées. Expenses were decreasing as revenues were increasing. They 
were reduced to 14,000,000 francs in 1864; and it would not be necessary 
to ask for more than 8,000,000 francs in the extraordinary budget for 1865. 
In addition, the colony had a reserve fund. The good intentions of the 
colonial administration were shown in the budgetary allocations for 
propagation of the faith, education, hospitals, public works, church per- 
sonnel, materials, and labor for the construction of churches. Among the 
accomplishments of the government of the colony he cited the organi- 
zation of justice and the construction of 400 kilometers of telegraph lines. 
Commerce was not stationary, though it had been hindered by the un- 
certainty over the ultimate fate of the colony. He ascribed the success 
achieved to the policy of respecting Annamese organization, allowing the 
communes to control the militia, to prepare the tax roll and levy the taxes, 
and to elect their own cantonal chiefs. Mandarin governors of provinces 
and districts who spoke and wrote Chinese had inspired terror under the 
old regime as delegates of Hué, but they no longer had power over the 
people because they were divorced from Hué. Ample proof existed of the 
loyalty of the population. They had hastened to show their devotion to 
the French as soon as they knew they could preserve their own customs. 


Having brought the history of the colony up to date with so favorable 
a report of contemporary conditions, Chasseloup-Laubat next turned his 
attention to Aubaret’s treaty, which he attacked article by article. He 
noted considerable modification of articles 3 and 13, referring to bounda- 
ries and to travel by French citizens. He objected to the modification of a 
part of article 16 to read “His Majesty the King of Annam grants a full 
and complete amnesty to those of his subjects who were formerly under 
French domination and may now wish to return to their provinces.” The 
word amnesty had not appeared anywhere in the original draft. He 
charged that its use would sanction and legalize everything Tu Duc had 
done. Article 14, dealing with religion he found to be in conflict with 
itself. On the one hand it permitted Annamese to become Christians and 
on the other it punished Annamese who violated laws of the realm, among 
which laws was a prohibition against conversion to Christianity. Because 
Aubaret had put into the treaty a statement that the protectorate did not 
involve any idea of vassalage, Chasseloup-Laubat denied that a protector- 
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ate was in fact established. Rather, all that the treaty provided for was a 
repurchase pure and simple, the price to be paid in the form of forty 
annuities. In view of the importance of the modifications of the original 
French draft treaty, he felt that the government could consider the ques- 
tion of accepting or rejecting the treaty with a clear conscience. The de- 
cision should be based solely on the interest of France. 

And what was this interest of France? Unlike Singapore or Shanghai, 
Saigon was not an indispensable port for the outflow of Indochinese com- 
merce. Neither was Mytho. If they were to have their full value for France, 
then France would have to possess herself of the whole country. Otherwise 
she would not be able to prevent commerce from being detoured away 
from Saigon. If France did not hold the whole country the only way she 
could be sure that commerce would pass through Saigon would be by 
convincing the population that it was to their interest to come to Saigon. 
This would be difficult. With a restrained occupation the chances would 
be that the people would be hostile, that there would be emigration from 
the points held by France. He even quoted Aubaret in 1863 as having 
said that a limited occupation would be equivalent to evacuation. Retro- 
cession would mean sacrificing the improvements which had been made 
and also colonial revenues, and it would not reduce expenses. But there 


was a further consideration more worthy of France; it was the prospect 
that the population would be abandoned to the vengeance of Annam. 
This catastrophe would be impossible to prevent because France would 
be obliged to destroy forts, telegraph lines, and defense posts which had 
been constructed for the protection of villages. He thought it unnecessary 


to point out that French prestige in the Orient would be affected by 
retrocession. 


Chasseloup-Laubat closed this remarkable brief for the retention of 
Cochinchina with a simple yet eloquent appeal in which he blended all 
the familiar moral and material motives which have rationalized coloni- 
zation in modern times: ‘““When disinterestedly France went beyond the 
Atlantic to found an empire, to regenerate a people and to save them from 
the encroachment of another race, could she hesitate in an enterprise 
which, in permitting her to fulfill the great mission which she seems to 
have received in the world, offers her a reward for her sacrifices?’’*! 

It was less than three months after the preparation of this “note” that 
the government had taken the momentous decision of standing on the 


“ Ibid., pp. 196-228, note of Chasseloup-Laubat, Nov. 4, 1864. 
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treaty of June 1862 and remaining in Cochinchina.* It is certain that 
suspicion of Annam’s intentions had something to do with the decision. 
But the fundamental reasons almost certainly were positive and not nega- 
tive — they included: desire for prestige in the Orient; the conviction that 
France did have a true civilizing mission, a Christian mission which once 
undertaken she could not abandon; above all, a feeling of confidence that 
this most distant and most recent addition to “France overseas” was des- 
tined to enjoy a brilliant future. It was the merit of Chasseloup-Laubat 
that he saw that future in terms of its moral as well as its material grandeur 
both for France and her colony. 


“ [bid., p. 265, Grandiére to Drouyn de Lhuys, Jan. 29, 1865. 





LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES OF INDOCHINA 
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RENCH INDOCHINA presents a veritable mosaic of languages, 
among which are representatives of all the major language families 
of Southeast Asia. This country has long served as a geographical cul-de- 
sac for the continental mass of Asia and thus has received a variety of 
cultural and linguistic influences, producing one of the most complex 
ethnological pictures to be found anywhere in the world. Within its con- 
fines may be found languages belonging to the Mon-Khmer, Malayo- 
Polynesian, Annamese-Miiéng, Thai, Kadai, Miao-Yao, Tibeto-Burman, 
and Chinese stocks. Generally the centers of distribution for these lan- 
guage stocks lie outside Indochina, which has received only a trickle of 
speakers from linguistic spillage across its borders; only one of these stocks 
(Annamese-Mii6ng) is an exclusively native product of Indochina. Little 
is known of most of these languages, and even the more important among 
them (Annamese, Khmer, Lao) have not yet received adequate modern 
linguistic treatment. The main outlines are sufficiently clear, however, 
and afford us data on the cultural history of the country. 
Three large divisions of the languages of French Indochina can be set 
up on an historical basis as follows: 


1. “Indigenous” languages 3. “Immigrant” languages 
Khmer (Mon-Khmer stock) Lolo \ (Tibeto-Burman stock) 
Annamese (Annamese-Miiéng stock) Akha 

2. “Naturalized” languages Hakka \ (Chinese stock) 
Cham (Malayo-Polynesian stock) Canagoene 
Lao (Thai stock) Meo } 

Man (Miao-Yao stock) 
Pateng 

Laqua 

Lati (Kadai stock) 
Kelao ( 


THE “INDIGENOUS” AND “‘NATURALIZED’ LANGUAGES 


Khmer (Cambodian), spoken in Cambodia and the adjacent areas of 
Cochinchina, is the principal eastern representative of the far-flung Mon- 


379 
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Khmer (Austroasiatic) stock, which includes the Mon and Khasi languages 
of Burma and the Wa-Palaung languages of the Shan States. Other Mon- 
Khmer languages, of Khmer or Wa-Palaung type, are spoken by non- 
literate groups inhabiting the mountainous country along the Annam- 
Laos border; here belong the Stieng, Chama, Bahnar, Sedang, Brao, Jaru 
(Boloven), Kuoy, Suoy, P’eng (T’eng), and Lamet.' In the first millenium 
A.D. the Mon-Khmer family formed a solid bloc of languages extending 
from Burma on the west to Cambodia on the east, and throughout this 
area there flourished a great Indianized civilization built by the Mon and 
Khmer peoples. In both west and east this cultural tradition was passed 
on to invading conquerors from the north — by the Mon to the Burmese 
(Tibeto-Burman stock) and by the Khmer to the Siamese (Thai stock). 

Annamese is best regarded as a special hybrid Mon-Khmer-Thai speech 
developed in the Tonkin delta of the Red river, with later extension down 
the Annam coast and directly to Cochinchina. A large number of the 
nuclear lexical elements (roots) of Annamese are Mon-Khmer; hence its 
basic affinities may be said to lie here, but the language appears to have 
been deeply influenced by Thai, which has given it an exclusively mono- 
syllabic structure, a tonal system, and a certain number of roots. The 
Miiéng, living in scattered villages around the periphery of the Annamese 
area in southwest Tonkin and northern Annam, are the “poor relations” 
of the Annamese. Their speech, characteristically differing from village 
to village, is archaic in certain respects; thus it preserves some consonant 
clusters lost in Annamese (pr-, kr-, bl-) and maintains lenis (weakly articu- 
lated) stop consonants, which have become nasals in Annamese, e.g., Mon- 
Khmer *dak, Annamese nu’d’c [niidk], Mii6ng dak “water.” 

Cham is the oldest of the ‘“‘naturalized” languages of Indochina and 
might well be looked upon as a “native son” in terms of squatters’ rights. 
The Cham empire, with monuments dating back to the early centuries of 
the Christian era, once covered most of Annam, and traces of an old Cham 
colony on Hainan off the coast of China have recently been described.’ 
The Cham disappeared as a nation in the fifteenth century, however, after 
a long struggle with the growing power of Annam on the north, and 
today exist only as a remnant of some 50,000 souls in certain villages of 


+The Annamese apply the generic term “Moi” to these nonliterate Mon-Khmer tribes, as 
well as to similar Cham-speaking tribes. The Lao employ the term “Kha” in the same sense, 
while the Khmer make use of the term “Pnong.” In view of the nonspecific nature of these 
terms it is wise to avoid their use altogether in describing these peoples. 

*P. K. Benedict, “A Cham colony on the island of Hainan,” Harvard journal of Asiatic 
studies, 6 (1941), 129-34. 
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the Phan-rang and Phan-ri valleys in the province of Phan-thiét in south- 
ern Annam, and scattered emigrant groups in Cambodia. Certain non- 
literate peoples (Raglai, Jarai, Rade, Mdhur, Blao) of the mountainous 
region of southern Annam speak languages of Cham type and are to be 
included in this group. Cham is closely affiliated with Malay, Javanese, 
and other members of the Malayo-Polynesian (Indonesian, Austronesian) 
language family, although it has been influenced in some degree by the 
adjoining Mon-Khmer languages. The ancestral Malayo-Polynesian peo- 
ples appear to have migrated to their Pacific home from the South China 
coast at some early period well antedating the Christian era (see the dis- 
cussion below). The Cham must be considered a ‘“‘backwash”’. of this move- 
ment, first establishing a small enclave on the Annam coast and later 
expanding their hold until, at the peak of their power, it included most 
of Annam. The Cham, then, appear to have been the earliest “successful” 
invaders of Indochina in prehistoric times, even though their success 
proved to be relatively short-lived as measured against the inexorable 
clock of history. 


Lao, a Thai language spoken throughout most of the middle Mekong 
basin (Laos), is a much more recent as well as more successful invader 
of Indochina. The early home of the Thai peoples was southern and 


southwestern China, whence they migrated southward and eastward into 
present-day Siam and Indochina. The Lao, together with the Siamese, 
made up the southern front of this expansion, which at the turn of the 
first millenium A.D. began to exert gradually increasing pressure on the 
Mon-Khmer civilization to the south. The famous Rama Khamheng in- 
scription of 1292, the earliest monument of the Siamese language, signal- 
izes the final disruption of Mon-Khmer civilization by the economically 
and politically more aggressive Thai culture. Other Thai groups, smaller 
and less cohesive, made their way eastward into the mountainous areas of 
northern and western Tonkin. Linguistically these groups are represented 
by Tho, Black Tai, and White Tai. Thai languages are also spoken 
through much of southern China (Dioi, Nung), in Burma (Shan, Khamti), 
and until recent times were even represented far to the west in Assam 
(Ahom). They are monosyllabic and tonal like Chinese, and a Thai- 
Chinese language family has traditionally been accepted by most scholars. 
On closer view, however, the basic root affinities appear to lie with Indo- 
nesian (Malayo-Polynesian) rather than with Chinese; the Chinese lexical 
elements belong to a later cultural horizon and must be regarded as 
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ancient borrowings — contrast, for example, Thai *nok “bird,” Indo- 
nesian *manuk “fowl, bird,” with Thai *kai, Chinese *kiei “fowl” (the 
domesticated bird, belonging to a later cultural level). Chinese, it would 
seem, exerted a dominant influence on Thai as regards monosyllables and 
tones, while Thai in turn exercised a similar influence on Annamese (see 
the discussion below). Here we are presented with a striking example 
of the intricate patterning shown in the linguistic and cultural history 
of Southeast Asia. 


THE “IMMIGRANT LANGUAGES 

In addition to the “indigenous” (Khmer, Annamese) and “‘naturalized” 
(Cham, Lao) languages of French Indochina, we must also reckon with 
a number of “immigrant” languages that have won a precarious foothold 
in this land in relatively recent times. These languages, largely concen- 
trated in the mountainous areas of northwestern Tonkin, are truly mar- 
ginal phenomena reflecting the geographical isolation of this corner of 
Indochina. In all instances their centers of distribution lie north or west 
of Indochina, so that we are actually concerned here with the “end-points” 
of ethnic movements that have been from north to south and from west 
to east — a pattern that almost uniformly has held throughout the history 
of Southeast Asia. Indochina, at the southeastern angle of the continent, 
naturally has acted as the final reservoir for these tremendous ethnic 
eddies. 

The Tibeto-Burman family is represented by Akha (Ko) of northern 
Laos and several Lolo (Woni) dialects spoken in northwestern Tonkin. 
Tibetan and Burman are the most important members of this stock, which 
is widely extended in Tibet, Burma, Assam, southwestern China, and 
northern Siam and Indochina. Akha and Lolo belong to the Burmese- 
Lolo branch of the family and show the phonetic attrition (loss of final 
stop and nasal consonants) characteristic of this group. The Tibeto-Bur- 
man languages are monosyllabic and tonal, like most other languages in 
Southeast Asia, but are distinctive grammatically (rich system of prefixes; 
object precedes rather than follows verb) and have a wholly separate set 
of roots.. 

Chinese, although listed as an “immigrant” language in Indochina, 
plays an entirely individual sociological role, since its speakers form an 
economically progressive group wielding considerable power in this 


*See the discussion in P. K. Benedict, “Thai, Kadai, and Indonesian: a new alignment in 
Southeastern Asia,” American anthropologist, 44 (1942), 576-601. 
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country. The census reports list some three or four hundred thousand 
Chinese as resident in Indochina, over half of them in Cochinchina. The 
large city of Cho’-lo’n (Cholon), near Saigon in Cochinchina, is mainly 
Chinese from an ethnic point of view, and there are numerous Chinese 
villages in northern Tonkin just south of the Chinese border. The Chi- 
nese spoken in these settlements is Cantonese or Hakka, the ruling dia- 
lects in Kwangtung and southern Fukien provinces of China. These dia- 
lects, characterized by rich tonal systems and the retention of final conso- 
nants, are perhaps better described as languages distinct from the official 
Mandarin speech of northern and central China, inasmuch as these dialect- 
eroups are mutually unintelligible. 


Historically Chinese has been the “Latin” as well as the “Greek” of the 
Far East. In prehistoric and protohistoric times it played a major role in 
the formation of the modern Thai languages, as pointed out above; in 
historic times (first millenium a.p.) the sinicization of Japanese, Korean, 
and Annamese, which parallels the latinization of English and other 
European languages in the West, resulted in the development of Sino- 
Japanese, Sino-Korean, and Sino-Annamese, that is, those elements in 
these languages which are of Chinese origin. Within the last quarter of 
a century the early history of the Chinese language has been uncovered 
by an international group of brilliant scholars, led by H. Maspero 
(French), B.“Karlgren (Swedish), W. Simon (German), and Li Fang-kuei 
(Chinese). Kalgren, above all, has provided us with reconstructions of the 
early stages of Chinese (archaic and ancient). The basic affinities of the 
language, as reflected in nuclear roots, phonetic structure and, to some 
extent, in grammar, lie with Tibeto-Burman; these two groups, along 


with the Karen languages of Burma, make up the Sino-Tibetan linguistic 
stock. 


The Meo and Man are scattered in small settlements throughout north- 
ern and western Tonkin and northern Laos. Meo and Man are the Anna- 
mese terms for Miao (Miao-tzu) and Yao, respectively (Chinese terms), 
while the linguistic stock is named Miao-Yao. The principal Miao center 
is Kweichow province, southcentral China; the Yao are found principally 
in the southeastern Chinese provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. The 
various groups are generally known by terms referring to their costume: 
White Miao (Meo), Green Miao, Man Céc, Man Cao-lan, etc. Pateng, 
spoken in the Riviére Claire section of Tonkin, is a small but distinct 
division of the stock. Both Miao and Yao are monosyllabic and tonal, with 
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Yao showing the greater phonetic conservatism, especially as regards final 
consonants. No definitive comparative work has yet been done on Miao- 
Yao; hence we are unable to draw any certain conclusions as to its affini- 
ties. The common Miao-Yao set of roots appears to be distinctive, al- 
though there are suggestions of similarities with Mon-Khmer as well as 
with Annamese. 

The fourth and final group of “immigrant” languages in Indochina is 
made up of Laqua (Ka Beo) and Lati, spoken in the upper Riviére Claire 
valley of northern Tonkin, and Kelao (Thii), spoken in isolated settle- 
ments over a wide area in southcentral China and northern Tonkin. 
These languages, together with the Li (Loi, Dai) language of the island 
of Hainan, constitute the newly recognized Kadai linguistic family (see 
note 3). The present-day Kadai peoples, especially those of the mainland, 
are numerically weak and economically decadent and appear to be on the 
road to extinction; indeed, some of them, notably the Lati (last described 
in 1906), may even now have disappeared as ethnic entities. Kadai, though 
of no political importance, is of great historic interest, since this marginal 
linguistic group forms a bridge between the Thai languages of Southeast 
Asia and the Malayo-Polynesian languages of Indonesia and the Pacific. 
The Kadai evidence, furthermore, suggests that the Malayo-Polynesian 
peoples left the Asiatic mainland in the region of the South China coast, 
possibly using Hainan as a steppingstone to the wide expanses of the 
Pacific. Kadai, like Thai, is monosyllabic and tonal, but shows numerous 
lexical resemblances to Malayo-Polynesian in addition to those presented 
by Thai; thus, the Kadai numerals are of Malayo-Polynesian type, where- 
as, Thai has borrowed its numerals from Chinese. 


COMPARISON OF ANNAMESE, KHMER, AND LAO 


From the varied and turbulent history of French Indochina three “na- 
tional” languages have emerged to the present-day political scene: Anna- 
mese (over 15,000,000 speakers in Tonkin, Annam, and Cochinchina), 
Khmer (about 2,000,000 speakers in Cambodia), and Lao (about 1,000,000 
speakers in Laos). These three languages reflect the tripartite cultural and 
political division of the country and seem destined to play a large role in 
future developments. Annamese, as indicated by the figures cited above, 
is the dominant member of the group, being the native language of rough- 
ly three-quarters of the inhabitants of Indochina. Three dialects are dis- 
tinguished, viz., those of Tonkin (and Thanh Hod), Cochinchina (and 
southern Annam up to Tourane), and upper Annam (down to Hué). 
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Tonkinese, the most important dialect, since it includes over half the total 
number of speakers, is characterized by the retention of six tonal and 
glottal accents and the preservation of final consonants. Cochinchinese 
resembles Tonkinese in most respects (Cochinchina was settled directly 
from Tonkin) but has only five accents and confuses certain final conso- 
nants, although it shows better preservation of initial consonants. The 
third dialect, that of upper Annam, likewise has only five accents but is 
generally archaic in other phonetic details. Annamese, like many other 
national languages, presents a picture of most rapid phonetic evolution 
in centers of greatest cultural activity (Tonkin, Cochinchina); and it 
would appear that any unified pattern that might emerge from the present 
dialectical diversity will be of generalized Tonkin-Cochinchina type with 
some features from both these dialects.* By way of contrast, Khmer and 
Lao, with more restricted geographical extensions, show relatively little 
dialectical divergence. 

From an over-all point of view, Annamese and Lao resemble each other 
in the basic traits of tonality (four to six tonal accents), monosyllabicity 
(most roots consist of one syllable only), and isolating structure (affixed 
elements in general lacking). These features present a’ contrast with 
Khmer, which is atonal (employs stress accent only), has disyllabic as well 
as monosyllabic roots, and exhibits a characteristic system of prefixes and 
infixes, e.g., Khmer kiit ‘‘to be born” (root form), bangkiit ‘‘to give birth 
to” (bang- is transitive or causative prefix), kamniit “birth” (-amn- is nomi- 
nalizing infix). Annamese and Lao further agree in the use of special 
numerary adjuncts or “counters” with most nouns, e.g., Annamese hai 
con ma “two ghosts,” sdu con ché “six dogs,” tam con dao “eight knives’’ 
(con is “counter” for nouns referring to animals, birds, reptiles, fish and 
a few other nouns); Lao ma sém tua “three dogs” (tua is “counter” for 
most nouns referring to animals). All three languages present the same 
fundamental syntactic pattern: subject precedes and object follows the 
verb; modifying elements follow the noun or verb which they modify. 


CHINESE AND INDIAN INFLUENCES ON WRITING AND LITERATURE 


In phonetics and grammar, as pointed out above, Annamese and Lao 
resemble each other and contrast with Khmer; as regards writing and 
literary tradition, however, Annamese stands alone in opposition to 

*A number of works describing the various Annamese dialects are mentioned in Paul K. 


Benedict, Selected list of materials for the study of the Annamese language (New York: South- 
east Asia Institute, Language series no. 3, 1947), 7 pp. mimeographed.— Editors. 
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Khmer and Lao. The Annamese were under the political and cultural 
domination of China throughout most of the first millenium a.p., during 
which period a mass of Chinese loan-words was incorporated into the lan- 
guage (the so-called “Sino-Annamese”’). The knowledge of Chinese writ- 
ing formed part of this wave of cultural diffusion, each Chinese loan-word 
being accompanied by the character employed to write it. By the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century a new type of writing, known as chii’-ném 
(“southern characters’), made its appearance. This system of writing in- 
geniously employed new combinations of Chinese characters to write 
native (non-Chinese) words, one element often representing the meaning 
of the word, the other the pronunciation.’ The elements selected some- 
times supply a clue to earlier phonetic forms of Annamese words; thus, 
the word sdu “six” is written by combining the Chinese characters for 
“six” and “old” (lao), the latter yielding the clue to an earlier pronunci- 
ation (srau). Finally, in the seventeenth century, a romanized script called 
quéc-ngi’ (“national language”) was introduced by missionaries and 
rapidly gained in favor. This script, as modified at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, has become the official system of writing under French 
rule in Indochina and will undoubtedly retain its supremacy regardless 
of future political developments. Although far superior in practical re- 
spects to the cumbersome chii’-nédm writing, this system of romanization 
stands in need of a thorough revision along phonemic lines, both to bring 
it up to date with modern phonetic developments in the language and to 
eliminate the large number of unusual and complicated typographical 
features that prove so discouraging to the Western printer (“barred d,” 
“bearded o and u,” certain accent marks). Let us hope that the Annamese 
will profit from the sad spectacle presented by the bizarre and perverse 
orthographies of some modern European languages (English, French, 
Danish, Greek) and make these much needed changes before sentiment 


and tradition become more fully crystallized around the present quaint 
forms.® 


5 Most Chinese characters have been formed on a similar basis; the Annamese innovation 
consists in the development of new combinations, often of unusual type. The same principle 
has been applied by other sinicized groups, including the Tho (Thai-speaking) of Cao Bang 
in Tonkin. 

* The present Vietnam government is engaged in an intensive campaign to “liquidate” the 
prewar illiteracy of approximately 80 per cent, and accordingly the qudéc-ngu’ romantization 
is rapidly becoming entrenched, despite its imperfections. The beginnings of the present pro- 
gram can be traced to the Association for the Diffusion of Quoc-ngu, organized shortly before 
the war; see George Sheldon, “Status of the Viet Nam,” Far Eastern survey, 15 (Dec. 18, 1946), 
377. 
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A considerable body of Annamese literature, much of which exists only 
in manuscript form, has received attention from both Annamese and 
French writers and scholars. The oldest and most extensive division of 
this literature is in Chinese characters and is thoroughly Chinese in origin 
and spirit. A second division comprises those works in chii’-ném; here 
belong the most famous Annamese poem, the Kim vdn kiéu (a translation 
from a Chinese novel), and the almost equally highly regarded Cung odn 
(Ennui of an odalisque), which is purely Annamese in origin. Both these 
classes of literature are primarily of historical interest; modern Annamese 
literature is in quéc-ngi’, the popular medium of expression. This litera- 
ture, which has been fostered by Annamese reviews such as the Nam- 
phong and Déng-du’o’ng, includes modern versions of the earlier litera- 
ture (largely of Chinese origin) and translations from the French classics 
as well as the new material being produced by Annamese writers. Aesthetic 
judgments of national literatures are of uncertain validity and will not 
be attempted here; certainly competent French critics, notably G. Cordier, 
have found much to admire in the literature of the Annamese people. 

In southern Annam and Cambodia the primary cultural influences 
emanated from India rather than from China. Alphabets of southern 
India type were introduced into this area of Indochina during the early 
centuries of the Christian era and have survived to the present day in the 
Cham and Khmer scripts. Cham writing, like Cham culture and speech, 
is obsolescent today, but the Khmer speech and script are still leading a 
vigorous existence in Cambodia. This alphabet, although of foreign im- 
portation, was originally fairly well adapted to the language except for 
an inadequate representation of the peculiar lenis (weakly articulated) 
stop consonants of Khmer. In modern Khmer, however, differentiation 
of vowel sounds after consonants (surd vs. sonant) has occurred, so that 
the phonetic values of the vowel signs have become confused. Khmer 
writing, like Annamese, thus stands in need of a general overhauling to 
bring it into line with modern requirements. As yet no serious attempt 
has been made to introduce a system of romanization for Khmer, although 
such a task would be simpler than in Annamese, where one encounters 
the problem of representing the tonal and glottal accents. 

Khmer literature, like Khmer writing, is largely cast in an Indian mold, 
although modified by a distinctive native tradition. Buddhism is a state 
religion in Cambodia, as in Siam, and Buddhist works comprise a large 
part of the literature. Here, as in other Buddhist countries of Southeast 
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Asia (Laos, Siam, Burma), the scriptural Tripitaka (Treybeidak) have lost 
their vitality, while the Jatdka, or tales relating to the various lives of the 
Buddha, have persisted as the living core of the popular literature. Tech- 
nical works (Kbuon) on divination, astronomy, medicine, and the like 
also occupy a conspicuous place in Khmer literature. More Khmer origi- 
nality is shown in stories and legends, many from an anonymous oral 
tradition. There is no Khmer theatre in the Western sense of the word, 
but rather a form of ballet or rhythmical pantomime, based on rigidly 
construed classical subjects from Indian sources (the Raémdyana and the 
Mahabharata). Poetic forms are used extensively, even in technical works, 
with a fixed number of syllables to the verse. Both assonance and rhyme 
are employed, the latter often of internal type, even within a single verse; 
profuse alliteration is especially typical of Khmer poetry. 

The future of the Khmer language, as of any other language, depends 
on its socio-political environment rather than on any intrinsic linguistic 
qualities. The Mon-Khmer language family, as already pointed out, has 
been badly disintegrated by the influx of peoples from the north (Bur- 
mese, Thai), and Khmer now stands in an isolated position, surrounded 
on all sides by the vigorous Annamese and Thai, and widely separated 
from the rapidly dying Mon speech of lower Burma. According to a recent 


trustworthy account,’ Cambodia, a land of some 3,000,000 people, con- 
tains only 1,100 primary-school teachers as contrasted with 60,000 to 70,000 
bonzes (mendicant Buddhist monks), and one secondary school with 250 
pupils, only 60 of whom are Khmer (Cambodians)! One must seriously 
question whether, under these conditions of linguistic isolation and poor 
educational standards, Khmer will long be able to maintain its present 
status in the face of Annamese and Thai pressure. 


The Lao script was derived from Khmer writing, probably in the 
thirteenth century. It is a simpler archaic version of Siamese writing, 
which is also of Khmer (and ultimately Indian) origin. The White Tai 
and Black Tai of Tonkin employ similar alphabets, possibly later deriva- 
tives of the Lao alphabet. Remarkably enough, the White Tai of Nghé-an, 
under Annamese influence, write this script in vertical lines, from right 
to left, as in Chinese! Lao literature naturally has much in common with 
Khmer literature, as described above, and bears the same deep imprint 
of Buddhist India. Native Lao (Thai) features are apparent in the more 
folkloristic aspects of the literature, however, and the poetic forms are 


7 Robert Trumbull in the New York times, Feb. 23, 1947. 
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much freer than those of Khmer. 

The present-day position of Lao is to be contrasted with that of Khmer. 
The Lao of French Indochina are simply an eastern extension of the much 
larger Lao group within Siam itself, the Mekong river being a political 
rather than ethnic or cultural boundary. Siamese, although spoken only 
in central and southern Siam, has a dominant cultural position and is 
gradually encroaching on the Lao-speaking areas of northern and eastern 
Siam. With further political growth in Siam, coupled perhaps with a Pan- 
Thai movement, we may look forward to further extension of Siamese at 
the expense of Lao, Shan, and lesser Thai speeches. If the Mekong river 
boundary is maintained, however, the Lao of French Indochina (Laos) 
may be sufficiently buffered to stand up under these linguistic influences. 
In any event it is apparent that Thai speech, whether Lao, Siamese, or 
some newly evolved dialectical variant, will long continue to play a lead- 
ing role in this part of Indochina. 





THE POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE MOI TO 
THE CULTURAL LANDSCAPE OF INDOCHINA 


GEORGE DEVEREUX 





N thinking about the claims to independence of the large civilized 
nations of south and Southeast Asia, we are prone to forget or to 
ignore the fact that these regions also contain more than eighty million 
tribal minorities. These large minorities are not negligible quantities in 
the ethics of democracy; not even a single individual is of such trifling 
importance as to be brushed aside with the classical adage de minimis 
non curat praetor. Professor Robert M. Maclver has emphasized that, 
just as the human being is unable to unfold his potentialities without the 
protection and care of society, so society cannot attain its maximum 
development without granting to every individual every opportunity for 
full self-realization and individualization. The same is true, I think, also 
of minority groups. 

There is nothing to gain from a dead leveling of all differences, indi- 
vidual or cultural, regardless of how high this dead level may be. Cultural 
progress has always been a product of cultural cross-fertilization. In fact, 
most people will concede that the Dutch, in developing the Dutch way 
of life, or the Chinese, in developing the Chinese way of life, have made 
substantial contributions to the welfare of mankind as a whole. It is, on 
the other hand, less evident to some that any design for living has creative 
and leavening values for the benefit of mankind as a whole, regardless of 
how “primitive” that design may be. And yet, Margaret Mead has shown 
that we have a great deal to learn from primitives as regards wise methods 
of child training; and the social wisdom of each anthropologist has been 
enriched by his contacts with primitive tribes. In brief, I do not think it 
farfetched to assert that diversity is, in itself, creative. For this reason the 
rights of tribal groups to self-realization cannot be shrugged off with 
mutterings about ‘‘mere savages.” 

The mountain jungles of Annam and, to a certain extent, also those of 
Laos and of Cambodia, are inhabited by a relatively primitive group, 
whom their more civilized neighbors designate by terms signifying “‘sav- 
age” (Moi, Kha, Stieng, Pnong). Although the Moi must have interbred 
occasionally with some of their neighbors, and especially with the now 
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almost extinct but once highly civilized Cham, this sturdy and attractive 
people is physically rather homogeneous and seems to belong to the so- 
called proto-Indonesian group. The Moi speak Mon-Khmer languages, 
although Malayo-Polynesian words are by no means lacking in the 
vocabularies of tribes which formerly were in contact with the Cham; 
nor are Annamite, Laotian, and other loan-words entirely absent. Their 
inherent potentialities for cultural development are particularly stressed 
by those who, on the basis of reasonably good evidence, affirm that the 
ancient Khmers originally split off from the Moi tribes, and later on 
developed the high civilization which enabled them to build the marvel- 
ous structures of Angkor. 


THE MOI HINTERLAND 


The Moi hinterland is, politically, relatively loosely organized. The 
areas previously dominated by the Cham have a vague, semireligious, 
tribal organization, presided over by the pontiff (sadet) of the fire and the 
pontiff (sadet) of the water, misleadingly called “king” of the fire and 
“king” of the water. The largest political unit in the central and northern 
areas is, however, the village, although internal warfare within each dia- 
lectal area is almost unknown. As a result of this atomistic organization, 
and despite the warlike character of these tribes, their territories have 
been repeatedly, though only temporarily, invaded by their more powerful 
neighbors. Only the relatively long Cham sovereignty over the Darlac 
plateau, and a few adjacent regions, appears to have left any marked traces. 
For all practical purposes the Moi hinterland was, until the coming of the 
French, always more or less independent, partly because of the stubbornly 
independent character of the Moi, partly because of the forbidding charac- 
ter of much of the terrain, and partly because the relative poverty of this 
area had little or no appeal for the would-be exploiter. 

It may be of some interest to compare the sovereignty claims of Laos 
and of Cambodia, as regards the Moi hinterland, with those of Annam. 
Cambodian dominance, always shadowy at best, had some basis in the 
linguistic and ethnic connections between the Cambodians and the Moi. 
Like a few Cambodians, some of the Laotians also settled in various small 
sections of the Moi territory, and the authority of the Cambodian and 
Laotian rulers was held to cover the entire area over which their real 
subjects were scattered. In theory this made the Moi subjects of these 
princes, though in fact no one attempted to give any tangible expression 
to this subjection. The Annamite situation is, however, very different. For 
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some obscure reason the Annamite does not seem inclined to live in the 
mountains, and the Annamite push was directed at first at the rapidly 
crumbling Cham empire, caught in a vise between Annam and Cambodia, 
and, later on, against Cambodia, caught between the rapidly expanding 
Annamites and Siamese. Intent upon destroying Champa and Cambodia, 
the Annamites never seem to have penetrated the Moi hinterland. When, 
during the nineteenth century, a Siamese military expedition penetrated 
rather deeply into the Moi territory, it was halted only by a French 
counterexpedition. The French laid claim to the overlordship of the Moi 
regions as protectors of Annam, this claim being based on the fiction that, 
historically speaking, the Annamite empire had fallen heir to the terri- 
tories formerly held by Champa. This claim disregarded the fact that the 
Cham domination was limited to the Darlac plateau and to certain ad- 
jacent areas, and was more in the nature of a shadowy suzerainty, resem- 
bling the ripuarian “alliances” of Rome and China with bordering bar- 
barians, than in the nature of a true dominance. 

The fictitious character of Siamese, Annamite, Laotian, and Cambodian 
claims of historical sovereignty over the Moi hinterland can be proved in 
a rather telling, though indirect manner, by contrasting the prevalence of 
venereal diseases in these civilized countries with their almost total absence 
in the Moi regions. Any real occupation of the Moi mountains would have 
been accompanied by a rapid spread of venereal diseases. 

In fact, the fictitiousness of Annamite claims to the Moi regions has 
been indirectly recognized by the French who, in the face of protests from 
the court of Annam, have prohibited Annamite immigration to the Moi 
regions, which would have led swiftly to a pauperization of the Moi, with- 
out appreciably relieving the population pressure of the Annamite terri- 
tories. The only peoples to pacify the Moi hinterland were the French, 
whose rule was, on the whole, neither harsh nor exploitive. Several of 
my Moi friends rather wryly acknowledged that since the coming of the 
French the cost of imports had greatly decreased, and that the loss of profit 
from slave raids was compensated for by a new security of life and 
property. 

THE SEDANG 


Limitations of space compel me to limit my discussion of Moi culture 
to a sketch of Sedang customs, with which I am personally familiar. The 
level of cultural development of the Sedang of the Dakto sector of Kontum 
province, Annam, is approximately that of the Pagans of the Philippines, 
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or the Dayaks of Borneo. They live in fortified villages, containing several 
longhouses and a bachelors’ clubhouse, as well as some granaries. Treasure- 
stores, on the other hand, are generally hidden in the jungle. At present 
the villages have a dual government. The real chief of the village is chosen 
by lot, and his function is partly ceremonial and partly military. The pre- 
cise amount of influence and prestige of this chief is determined by his 
personality. The official head of the village, as far as the French are con- 
cerned, is, generally speaking, a relatively unimportant man who has 
responsibility without real authority, and who must serve as a buffer 
between the French and the village. Each longhouse is presided over by 
a woman chief, whose functions are purely ritualistic. The real authority 
within the village is the assembly of adults; and within the assembly, the 
aggressive and persuasive individuals, who, generally speaking, constitute 
the wealthier segment of the population, are the most influential. 


Descent is, strictly speaking, neither patrilineal nor matrilineal. Special 
conditions and strength of character determine whether the man moves 
into the woman’s house, or vice versa. This tribe has no clans, moieties, 
phratries, or secret societies. The village is a unit in opposing outside 
claims, though one house may quarrel with another house, the upper half 
of the house with the lower half, one extended family with another ex- 
tended family, and husband with wife. Their legal system is quite com- 
plex; and whereas there is seldom any doubt as to who is in the right, the 
actual outcome in settling differences is determined by the eloquence and 
persuasiveness of one’s go-between, and, to an even larger extent, by the 
number and determination of one’s supporters. Some lawsuits may go on 
for generations, and an aggressive individual may succeed in collecting 
damages for injustices to a grandfather who has been dead for. decades. 


The Sedang are an agricultural tribe, who plant rice, lachryma job, 
and millet in their burnt-over mountain fields, and who also cultivate in 
their gardens various vegetables and a textile plant (ramie or China grass) 
and tobacco. Maize plantations and irrigated rice fields in the valleys are 
“lay” fields, and are owned by individuals, whereas mountain dry-rice and 
other dry cereal fields are “sacred,” and are owned by the houses. The 
Sedang raise buffaloes, principally for sacrifice and for trade, as well as 
pigs, dogs, and chickens. They mine, smelt and forge iron, work brass, 
and make beautiful textiles and basketry. 


In addition to being gifted in the decorative arts, the Sedang are pas- 
. . . 7 . ¢ . . 
sionately devoted to music. Their instrumental music, quite unlike that 
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of China or of Java, has a ready appeal for the Western ear. Extraordi- 
narily beautiful tunes are played on gongs, wind instruments, and even 
on a water-driven musical scarecrow. The Sedang also are extraordinarily 
gifted in the realm of mechanics. Moreover, they are enthusiastic and 
enterprising traders, though their trade is more a battle of wits and of 
prestige and aggressiveness than an economically fruitful enterprise, and 
serves to fill treasure-houses with blankets, gongs, and Chinese jars rather 
than to raise the standard of living in essentials. 

Their intellectual capacities, even in the realm of abstract thought, are 
quite amazing. Several persons assured me independently that the number 
of integers and of fractions is infinite, i.e., that one can go on counting or 
dividing without ever stopping. Even a seventeen year old girl under- 
stood, without elaborate explanations, the Copernican system, including 
the phases of the moon, when I demonstrated it to her by means of a 
candle. Furthermore, although the mythology of the Sedang is by no 
means remarkable as an aesthetic or philosophical production, the Rhade 
legend of Damsan (translated by Sabatier)! is an epic of great loveliness. 
The illiterate Moi are, in general, quite aware of the powers of literacy. 
They both admire and envy those among them who have been taught the 
three R’s by the French. They would be eager for schooling, since one of 
their legends records how, in ancient times, the Moi lost their chance of 
learning how to write. 

Last of all, the Moi are stubborn and courageous fighters, and, in Kip- 
ling’s words “‘true to their salt.’ It is alleged that the occupying Japanese 
feared only the Moi regiments in French uniform, while they were rather 
contemptuous of other native regiments. 

The Sedang is deeply imbued with a tragic sense of life and faces a 
hostile universe with defiance and independence. The culturally creative 
aspects of the tragic sense of life have been fully and plausibly analyzed 
by Erich Fromm.” Unfortunately this defiant attitude also pervades hu- 
man relations; on the whole, the Moi tends to be quarrelsome, litiginous, 
and ready to take advantage of anyone weaker than himself. Yet, like all 
human beings, the Moi wishes to be loved and to love; he considers violent 
and oppressive behavior not as something desirable or good, but rather 
as something unfortunate and unavoidable. “How can you expect us to 
be good when both our gods and our ancestors are evil?” they replied, 

* La chanson de Damson, translated and edited by Leopold Sabatier (Paris: Leland & Traut- 


man, 1928), preface by Roland Dorgeleés. 
* Erich Fromm, Escape from freedom (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941). 
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when I tried to admonish them to be kind to each other. Noncompetitive 
individuals are liked; but, since they are generally poor, they are taken 
advantage of and are slightly ridiculed. On the other hand, when the 
individual is as “rich” and “powerful,” as the visiting anthropologist 
seems to be in terms of native standards, they react differently. “At first 
we thought you were a fool, because, though rich, you never took advan- 
tage of anyone. It frightened us. Now we think that perhaps it is possible 
to be both rich and good to people.” 

Summing up, the Sedang can make genuine contributions to the cul- 
tural landscape of Indochina. His legalistic mind would qualify him for 
responsible administrative functions, and he is eager to learn. His courage 
and loyalty to the uniform qualify him to enforce law and order in the 
Moi hinterland. His talent for decorative weaving and basketry could 
serve as a basis for a productive home industry; and his mechanical talents, 
combined with his passion for trading expeditions, could, when properly 
guided, make the Moi jungles a major lumbering center. His extraordi- 
nary musical gifts need only proper guidance to produce works of real 
significance for the musical world as a whole. His defiant attitude, coupled 
with a tragic sense of life, could be diverted from aggression against his 
fellow humans to that struggle against the destructive forces of nature 


which many fine psychologists view as a constructive outlet for aggressive 
impulses. 


Sedang culture contains the necessary prerequisites for a creative de- 
velopment in terms of its own basic values and meanings, and its obliter- 
ation would impoverish the cultural landscape of Indochina. The neces- 
sary initial guidance could perhaps be provided by the racially and 
linguistically related Cambodians, whose culture, like that of the Moi, 
is basically different from the rest of Indochinese cultures. A Cambodian- 
Moi cultural unit, in which the somewhat effete, though delightful, Cam- 
bodian civilization would be rejuvenated by Moi vigor, could contribute 
a rich and leavening element to the creative and dynamic cultural balance 
of the Indochinese Union. 





INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF INDOCHINA* 


E. WILLARD MILLER 





HE development of the natural resources of French Indochina for 

industrial growth has played a small role in the economy of the 
country. Handicraft industries have, until recently, produced all manu- 
factured articles. A few modern industries have developed under French 
control, but French policy has discouraged colonial industries that might 
compete with exports from France. 


HANDICRAFTS AND MODERN INDUSTRIES 


The traditional industry of Indochina is based on family handicrafts 
using local raw materials and the primitive spinning wheels, treadle looms, 
and potters’ wheels which have been common for centuries. It produces 
all commodities used in native life. Food processing, such as rice milling, 
preparation of rice flour, pastries, starches, sugar, molasses, and vegetable 
oils, ranks first in importance, while the spinning and weaving of cloth 
come next. The ancient textile industry also includes the making of 
laces, embroideries, fish nets, hammocks, rope, and twine. With the intro- 
duction of modern textile factories in Tonkin the hand looms are grad- 
ually disappearing, particularly near the larger cities. 

The weaving of bamboo, latania leaves, and selected vines into baskets, 
mats, hats, raincoats, and kitchen implements also is widely distributed; 
in the Tonkin delta alone, some 42,000 artisans are engaged in this work. 
A well-developed wood industry for the making of furniture, farm imple- 
ments, and other articles of use has thrived for centuries. A few artisans 
and blacksmiths produce copper, brass, and especially iron household 
articles. Masons, stonecutters, and brick makers, producing material for 
home construction, are found throughout the country. These are the 
principal traditional handicrafts, but there are many others for the mak- 
ing of specialty articles, such as paper, religious figures, and jewelry. In 
1938 it was estimated that 1,350,000 people were engaged in handicraft 
industries. This was 7 per cent of the total population of Tonkin and 
Annam and 4 per cent in the other provinces. 


* This paper is based largely on prewar data. Insufficient material is available to make an 


accurate estimate of the current situation. Quantity figures are in metric tons unless otherwise 
indicated. 
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The nucleus of a modern industry, based partly on domestic raw ma- 
terials, has been established since the French conquest. Although these 
modern industries are small they give indications of future possibilities. 
The textile industry, founded in 1884 in Tonkin, employs the largest 
number of workers.’ The principal center of the cotton textile industry 
is south of Hanoi in the province of Ha Dong, where more than 20,000 
workers were employed before the war. Another important center is 
located at Nam Dinh where 54,000 spindles and 1,300 looms were for- 
merly in operation. The industry, based on imported cotton from India, 
China, and the United States, produced, in 1937, more than 8,000 tons of 
yarn, which was sold principally to rural handicraft weavers, as well as 
702,000 blankets and 2,212 tons of cotton fabrics. While there are many 
native silk spinners and weavers, there is only one modern silk factory. 
It is located in Binh Dinh province and produces mainly yarn for spinners 
throughout the neighboring district. 

The present refractory industries indicate good possibilities for greater 
development. A cement industry, founded at Haiphong in 1899, is one of 
the best examples of a modern industry based on domestic raw materials 
of coal, limestone, and clay supplies.? In 1926, when rotary kilns replaced 
the upright kilns, the total productive capacity was increased to 300,000 
tons annually. Production in 1937 was 235,000 tons of which 53 per cent 
was exported. The cement, of excellent quality, will have a growing mar- 
ket in Indochina for the construction of permanent buildings, dams, 
bridges, and other structures. A number of brick kilns and tile factories 
have been established on the alluvial plains of the Red and Mekong rivers 
where local clay deposits are found. Some of these plants employ as many 
as 200 workers. One modern glass plant, making bottles at Haiphong, 
produced 2,900 tons in 1937. A number of native and Chinese glass plants 
are located in Hanoi, Nam Dinh, and Cholon. While there are many small 
native pottery plants, only two modern factories, one at Hanoi, the other 
at Haiphong, produce crockery. 


Indochina is a fairly large consumer of chemicals, but its production is 
small. Before the war two small plants, one at Saigon and one at Hai- 
phong, produced oxygen, acetylene, and discoloring chlorides which were 
used largely in the textile industries. In Tonkin four plants, employing 


*An excellent discussion of the textile industries of Tonkin is found in Pierre Gourou, 
Les paysans du delta tonkinois (Paris, 1936), 461-72. 


*“L’industrie de cimente en Indochine,” Bulletin économique de Indochine, 17 (1939), 
458 ff. 
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about 1,250 workers, produced explosives, largely for the mining industry. 
A small soap industry — using coconut, peanut, cottonseed, kapok, sesame, 
and castor oils — includes several modern factories, but the majority of 
the plants are small native ‘establishments. In 1940 approximately 2,500 
tons of soap were exported. Other chemicals produced in small quantities 
include tanning material, dyes, paints, and varnishes. 

A match industry has developed, but the chemicals used — phosphorous, 
chlorate of sodium and potassium, and paraffin —are largely imported 
from Europe. There is an abundant supply of soft woods. Two factories 
in Tonkin annually consumed about 30,000 logs 4 meters long and 14 
of a meter in diameter, producing 72 million boxes of matches; and in 
Annam one factory consumed 50,000 logs a year producing 140 million 


boxes. The total production of all factories was about 300 million boxes 
in 1938. 


A paper industry, established in 1913, had its greatest growth after 1939 
as a result of decreased European imports. The paper industry is based 
almost exclusively on the bamboo plant which is found widely distributed 
in the forests of Tonkin. The extensive areas of bamboo and second- 
growth forests give an inexhaustible supply of raw materials. Two modern 
plants operate in conjunction in Tonkin, each producing a specialty of 


its own. The Viet Tri factory produces wood pulp which is sent to the 
mill at Dap Cau where it is made into paper. Wrapping and rough paper 
are the principal products, but small quantities of thin Chinese paper, 
ceremonial paper, and printing paper of high quality are also made. In 
1937 the total paper production was 3,540 tons. There is a growing de- 
mand for paper as a result of increased publication of newspapers, bulle- 
tins, magazines, and books, so it may be expected that the paper industry 
will grow. 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


Indochina is part of the “rice granary of the Orient.’’ Rice dominates 
the agriculture of the country and constitutes its greatest source of wealth. 
It is grown throughout the country, but the centers of largest production 
are the delta areas of the Red river in Tonkin® and especially along the 
Mekong in Cochinchina and Cambodia. In Cochinchina, where it covers 
more than 90 per cent of the cultivated area, rice prospers especially in 
the relatively low region which extends from Saigon to Bac-lian. Rice 
occupies between 514 and 6 million hectares, or 86 per cent of the total 


* Gourou, op. cit., pp. 394-406. 
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crop area of the country, and production varies from 314 to 514 million 
tons annually. 

The processing of rice is one of the major agricultural industries of 
Indochina. Rice milling, the most important native industry, is found in 
every rice area. The rice plants vary in size from those which are hand- 
operated to large power-driven factories. The principal modern milling 
center is located at Cholon, near Saigon, where in 1929, 75 factories pro- 
duced a daily average of 7,635 tons of cleaned rice.5 There are two large 
modern French rice factories which mill rice essentially for export. In 
1937 these two plants exported rice to the value of a billion francs. In the 
future the large number of hand-operated mills should be modernized 
by the introduction of power-driven machinery. Other figures relating to 
rice are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Rice Cultivation, Production, and Export* 








Crop Year | Area Under Cultivation | Cleaned Rice Produced| Net Exports 





Hectares Metric Tons Metric Tons 
1935-36 5,460,000 3,730,000 1,556,000(1936) 
1936-37 5,640,000 3,900,000 1,345,000(1937) 
1937-38 5,580,000 3,890,000 937,000(1938) 
1938-39 6,010,000 4,200,000 
1939-40 4,200,000 1,454,000(1940) 


* Marjorie F. Freeman, Industry in French Indo-China (Washington: Office of Economic 
Warfare, 1943), 7. 














Another important industry depending upon rice is alcohol distillation. 
There are many small native distilleries throughout Tonkin, Cochin- 
china, and Cambodia, but the market has been dominated by one French 
company with five modern factories. The state has attempted to control 
the manufacture and sale of alcohol since 1902, but with only moderate 
success. In 1937 the French distilleries consumed 90,000 tons of rice and 
produced 339,000 hectoliters of pure alcohol.® As industry grows in Indo- 


china there will be an expanding market for this important chemical 
product. 


*V. D. Wickizer and M. K. Bennett, The rice economy of monsoon Asia (Stanford University: 
Food Research Institute, 1941), 70-73. 


* Yves Henry, Economie agricole de I’Indochine (Hanoi, 1932), 353. 
*“L’industrie de l’alcohol en Indochine,” Bulletin économique de I’Indochine, 16 (1938), 957. 
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Many industrial crops are cultivated in Indochina. Tobacco is grown 
in each of the provinces, but yields are highest in Cambodia.” Until re- 
cently it was essentially a native industry, grown as a secondary crop. A 
hybrid tobacco is commonly produced which has long been considered 
inferior because of an especially strong aroma. Yields vary considerably, 
from 315 to 1,500 kilograms of dried leaf per hectare, depending upon 
the type of tobacco, method of cultivation, and area of production. It was 
only after 1933, when importation of foreign tobacco was prohibited, that 
the tobacco industry developed. In 1938, when 24,000 hectares were culti- 
vated, about 15,000 tons of leaf were produced.* Manufacturing is concen- 
trated in the region of Saigon where five large plants are located. Cigarettes 
are the principal product manufactured. The tobacco industry has a large 
domestic market and could be greatly enlarged with the introduction of 
improved grades of tobacco and modern methods of preparation. 


The soil and climate of many regions of Indochina are well suited for 
cotton growing, but this has received little attention. Cotton has been best 
developed on the alluvial areas of the lower Mekong and in the provinces 
of Thanh Hoa and Phu Yen in Annam. The cotton of Cambodia, short- 
fibered but soft and white, is superior to that of India, and expanded 
production would find a large domestic market.*® In 1936, when it was 


estimated that 8,000 hectares were under cultivation, Indochina produced 
only 12 per cent of her cotton consumption. In 1943 the Japanese report- 
ed that between 35,000 and 40,000 hectares had been planted. Although 
commercial cotton production has been largely unsuccessful because of 
poor planting habits and because of the failure to utilize the excellent but 
sparsely settled lands of Cambodia, the great need for textiles should en- 
courage production to meet domestic demands. 


Other fiber plants also have received little attention. Jute could be 
grown extensively in Tonkin, but only about 450 hectares have been 
planted. Ramie has received even less attention, and only small quantities 
of hemp are produced in upper Tonkin. Malacca cane is produced in a 
few regions of the Red river delta for the making of mats and sacks. In 
order to avoid the importing of sacks to store rice, these fibers should be 
cultivated more extensively. 


"Henry, op. cit., p. 465. It is stated that tobacco cultivation was the most remunerative of 
all branches of commercial agriculture in Cambodia. 

* Annuaire statistique, 1937-38, p. 95. 

® Jules Sion, Asie des moussons (Paris: Armand Colin, 1929), 459. This is vol. 9 of the 
Géographie universelle. 
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Sugar cane is grown in all sections of Indochina, but only a small pro- 
portion of domestic needs is supplied.*° Production has been handicapped 
because of low yields — only two tons per hectare compared with ten tons 
in Java."* Since 1930, with the aid of a protective tariff, a modern sugar 
industry has been developed, and three plants have been constructed. 
Production, centered in Cochinchina and southern Annam, increased 
from 3,000 tons in 1930 to 15,000 in 19381" Natives produce only a coarse 
brown sugar, but the modern factories produce a white sugar of fine 
quality. There is a growing market for this better sugar. 

The cultivation of tea is widespread in Tonkin and Annam where it 
has been essentially a native crop.* The quality of the tea is inferior to 
that produced in most countries of the Far East, largely because of primi- 
tive methods of picking. The first European plantation was started in 
1924; in 1938 seven plantations, from 100 to 800 hectares in size, were in 
operation. The physical conditions are favorable, and labor is available 
for the production of tea of high quality at low cost. In 1940 about 29,000 
hectares were planted in tea, of which 25,000 hectares were planted in 
native gardens. 

Coffee plantations are found in Tonkin and Annam. In contrast to the 
cultivation of tea, that of coffee has been almost wholly in the hands of 
the French. Climatic uncertainties and parasitic growths are the greatest 
handicaps to production. Acreage is, however, increasing, and a taste for 


coffee is developing. Approximately 1,500 tons of coffee are produced each 
year. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Indochina is well endowed with mineral resources (see map showing 
mineral resources). While primitive mining has been practiced by the 
Chinese and Annamites for centuries, the modern industry has been de- 
veloped by the French since 1886. Until now, almost all of the metallic 
minerals and most of the coal produced have been exported. The mining 
industry has been concentrated in Tonkin largely because of accessibility 
and availability of French capital. 

Indochina has an excellent reserve of anthracite coal. The principal 

*“La culture de la canne et l'industrie sucri¢re en Indochine,” Bulletin économique de 
’Indochine, 17 (1939), 207 ff. 


* Sion, op. cit., p. 458. 


* Charles Robequain, The economic development of French Indo-China (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944), 278. 
* Gourou, op. cit., p. 419. 
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coal fields are located in Tonkin in the Quang Yen basin, extending from 
Sept-Pagodas in the west 180 kilometers eastward to Tien Yen on the coast 
and to the southern shore of Ke Bao island.'* The thickness of the coal 
seams varies from less than 1 meter to 80 meters. Many of the beds are 
warped, and some are irregular and broken by faults, but most have only 
a moderate slope.’® Originally strip-mining was practiced, but now most 
of the coal is mined by underground methods. The anthracite of this basin 
is an excellent fuel which burns without smoke and gives little ash. With 
the use of a forced draft, it can be used alone to heat boilers. By mixing 
with bituminous, a good steam coal is obtained for use in locomotives and 
factories. The coal production, only about 200,000 tons at the turn of the 
century, rose to about 500,000 tons in 1913; the peak output was reached 
in 1939 when nearly 2,500,000 tons were mined, 96 per cent of which was 
anthracite. 

A secondary deposit of anthracite is located in the Nong-Son basin of 
Annam, approximately 30 kilometers southwest of Tourane. The coal is 
of good quality, but with the exhaustion of surface deposits in 1920 the 
mining operations were abandoned. There are also a number of bitumi- 
nous and semibituminous producing fields in Tonkin, but their output 
has been small thus far. 

The surveys of coal reserves in Indochina are still incomplete. Lan- 
tenois estimated from surface outcrops that the recoverable reserves were 
more than twenty billion tons.1® Although this estimate may be high it is 
evident that production could be increased considerably if the market 
should warrant it. Indochina has always exported from 65 to 70 per cent 
of its production. Apart from home consumers, the principal users of coal 
in Indochina have been the railroads. Industrial consumption has been 
extremely small. 

Indochina has deposits of a wide variety of metallic minerals. Their 
systematic exploitation began in 1904 when the associated tin and tungsten 
deposits were rediscovered in the Pia Ouac mountain range of Tonkin." 
Since 1928, when the value of tin mined surpassed that of zinc, it has had 


“ L’industrie minerale en Indochine (Hanoi, 1931), 31-36. 

* F. Blondel, Les resources miniéres de la France d’outre-mer: le carbon (Paris, 1933), 128-31. 
The geologic structure and formations of the Indochina coal basins are presented. 

** H. Lantenois, “Les gisements houillers reconnus en Indochine,” The coal reserves of the 
world, International geological congress, vol. 1 (Toronto, Canada, 1913), 369-71. 

*P. Guillaumat, “L’industrie minerale en Indochine en 1937,” Bulletin économique de 


l’Indochine, 16 (1938), 1245-338. The article contains a good discussion of the growth of the 
metallic mineral production. 
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the greatest export value of all metals produced in the country. The 
largest tin deposits are in the Nam Patene area in Laos, which lies north 
of Thakhek. The deposit, which is mined by the open-pit method, was 
opened in 1923 after the construction of a road across the Annamite chain 
from Thakhek through Savannakhet to the coast, and the improvement 
of navigation on the Mekong. Under the Tin Producers Association plan 
of 1929, Indochina was given a production quota of 3,000 tons annually.'® 
At no time has production reached this quota, and, therefore, Indochina 
has benefited from the rise in prices without having to curtail production. 
In 1940, 2,098 tons were produced, of which approximately 60 per cent 
came from the Nam Patene district, and the remainder from the Tinh 
Tuc mines of Tonkin. 


The modern zinc industry began in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, with the reopening of native mines at Trang Da, Lang Hit, Cho 
Dien, and Yen Tinh in Tonkin. Production of zinc has varied tremen- 
dously depending largely on the export market. The peak year of pro- 
duction was 1926, when 25,240 tons of the metal were produced, but 
declined to about 5,000 tons in 1932 and became stabilized at this figure. 
The decrease in production has been caused in large degree by failure to 
introduce the flotation and electrolytic process, by which the low-grade 
ores of Indochina could be utilized. At present production is limited 
essentially to the refinery capacity of the country, which is 6,000 tons 
annually. Accessible reserves of low-grade ore are large, so that produc- 
tion can be increased if technical improvements are introduced. 

Extensive deposits of hematite and magnetite iron ores have been found 
in the Phnom Deck hills in Cambodia, near Vinh and Thanh Hoa in 
northern Annam, and at Bao Ha and Lao Kay in northern Tonkin, but 
development has been limited because of their inaccessibility. In 1939, 
136,000 tons of ore were produced from mines in central Tonkin near 
Thai Nguyen and Tuyen Quang, and from Ke Boa island. Small iron 
furnaces are located at Dap Cau, Bac Son, and Haiphong, but most of the 
ore was exported. 


A number of other ore deposits have been discovered in Indochina, but 
development has been limited. Annual production of manganese has 
varied from 2,000 to 5,000 tons from mines near Vinh and in northern 
Annam. Reserves in northeastern Tonkin are estimated to be 25,000,000 


% A discussion of the Tin Producers Association is found in William Y. Elliott, Elizabeth 
S. May, and others, International control in the nonferrous metals (New York, 1937), 280-313. 
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tons.!® Approximately 2,000 tons of chromium were produced in 1939 
from deposits at Thanh Hoi. Antimony has been mined in northern 
Tonkin and northern Annam. Deposits of bauxite have been mined near 
Lang Son and Haiphong in eastern Tonkin and at Quang Nam in central 
Annam.”° The 1938 production was over 50,000 tons of ore, and it is 
reported that the Japanese developed the deposits extensively during the 
war years. A few minor lead and copper deposits have been found, but 
no production is known to have taken place in recent years. 

Indochina has reserves of phosphate rock estimated at 10 to 50 million 
tons, but prewar production was always small.?* In 1938, the peak year, 
37,341 tons were mined in the Lao Kay region of Tonkin and the Thanh 
Hoi area of northern Annam. These deposits were developed extensively 
by the Japanese with an estimated production of 150,000 tons in 1943. 
They should now play a vital role in the postwar recovery of Asiatic agri- 
culture. 


FOREST RESOURCES 


Forest areas which cover about one-half of Indochina have been ex- 
ploited for centuries by the natives, so that few virgin tracts remain. The 
Forestry Service of Indochina has indicated that 16 per cent of the forests 
were being destroyed by ray cultivation (that is, the traditional “burn and 
slash’” method employed by wandering tribes), 17 per cent were impover- 
ished by deforestation, 33 per cent were intact but largely in the inaccessi- 
ble interior areas of Laos and Cambodia, and 34 per cent were accessible 
and were being exploited.?* The present forest area is almost wholly in 
the hands of the state or of communes, because private concessions are 
not granted. Lumbering has largely been in the hands of the Annamites 
and Chinese, whose methods are exceedingly wasteful; but present conser- 
vation methods should pyevent complete devastation such as has occurred 
in many other areas of the Far East. There are few French lumber com- 
panies in Indochina. Total lumber production in 1938 was 812,000 cubic 
meters, an increase of 110,000 cubic meters over that in 1937. Lumbering 
production is summarized as follows: 


* S. E. Lavrov, “Indo-china and its mineral wealth,” Engineering and mining journal, 142 
(January 1941), 55. 


* Genie Covil, “Les nouvelles substances minerales exploitées en Indochine,” La bauxite, 
112 (1938), 214. 

" Lavrov, op. cit., p. 55. 

"J. R. Andrus, preliminary survey of the economy of French Indo-China (Washington: 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1943), 42-43. 

* Virginia Thompson, French Indo-China (New York: Macmillan, 1937), 112. 
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1936 1937 1938 
Lumber cubic meters 600,000 702,000 812,000 
Firewood cubic meters 1,437,697 1,684,700 1,593,000 
Wood coal metric tons 3,725 4,246 4,641 


The future growth of the lumber industry depends on the development 
of transportation facilities. In Cambodia logs are transported to the nearest 
river in wooden carts by oxen, elephants, or in rare instances by tractors. 
Logs placed in the upper portion of the Mekong river in July reach Saigon 
in October — 2,300 kilometers in 4 months. There is a growing market for 
lumber to produce furniture, plywood, wood pulp and paper, matches, 
and for general construction purposes. 

Besides timber there are many other forest products in Indochina. The 
climate and soils of Cochinchina and Cambodia are well adapted to the 
growth of rubber trees. The first rubber plantations were started about 
1897, as a response to the expanding rubber industry in the Far East. 
Production has increased slowly but steadily from 298 tons in 1915 to 
3,000 in 1920, 10,309 in 1929, and 70,000 in 1940. In the last-named year 
there were 133,160 hectares planted, of which 102,500 were in Cochin- 
china and 28,800 in Cambodia. European plantations controlled 124,860 
hectares of the total area under cultivation. No new plantings have been 
made in Indochina since 1934, except an extension of 6,357 hectares in 
1939 authorized by the International Rubber Restriction Board.** Budded 
trees are planted; as a result, the yield per hectare is the highest in the 
Far East. The labor, mostly Tonkinese and Annamite, is skilled in tapping 
trees. 

Rubber processing usually takes place on the plantations. The plants 
vary in size from small workshops to modern mills which produce as much 
as 20 tons of rubber a day. It is doubtful if production of rubber can be 
increased greatly in Indochina, considering the competition of other Far 
Eastern producers and the growth of the synthetic industry in the United 
States. 

The kapok tree has not been cultivated in Indochina. The Annamites 
collect the pods and fibers that fall to the ground from the native tree. 
As a result, the processing of the product is difficult, and production has 
been small in comparison with the industry that could be developed. The 
kapok tree is found in all provinces, and production has varied from 3,200 
to 3,700 metric tons annually. 


* International Institute of Agriculture, Study no. 7, World rubber production and trade: 
economic and technical aspects, 1935-1939 (Rome, 1940), 22, 57. 
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The mulberry tree is common in Indochina, and silk has been produced 
by natives since the tenth century.” As early as 1870 samples of Indochina 
silk were sent to France, and commercial sericulture began to thrive par- 
ticularly after 1900. Production increased until 1929, but since then a 
rapid decline has been experienced. The competition of rayon and the 
lowering of the price of Chinese and Japanese silk has discouraged pro- 
ducers. During the 1930's, Indochina became a large importer of silk, 
principally from China. 


It is reported that the Japanese revived the silk industry during the 
occupation. The Agricultural Association of Cochinchina granted con- 
siderable loans to silkworm raisers, and plantations in the state of Tau 
Chan increased from 247 square kilometers in 1936 to more than 2,000 
in 1943. Indochina is drastically short of textiles, and the silk industry 
would find a large domestic market. 


Stick-lac, of which shellac is a refined product, is the resinous substance 
secreted by the hemiptera insect called Tachardia lacca. The insect covers 
itself with resin from trees rich in oil and tannic materials. When the 
stick-lac is dried and refined the resulting product is shellac. Shellac is 
made in every province of Indochina; during the 1930’s production aver- 
aged about 350 tons annually. Given sufficient encouragement, the pro- 
duction of stick-lac and shellac could be expanded considerably in this 
postwar period. 

A number of other forest products come from Indochina. The culti- 
vation of the tung tree, the fat kernels ef which supply tung oil, has 
received considerable government support, and the tree is now grown in 
the delta areas of Tonkin and north Annam, while experimentation has 
taken place in Cochinchina. The coconut tree thrives south of Tourane 
and in the Binh Dinh province where more than 2,000 hectares have been 
planted. However, the most productive area is around My Tho, Ben Tre, 
and Vinh Long in central Cochinchina. The copra industry began about 
1900 and thrived until about 1930 when the market price fell abruptly. 
Since then the coconut plantations have largely been abandoned. The 
cultivation of the coconut tree, and the preparation of copra should be 
revived. The cocoa tree grows on the coast from central Annam to Siam, 
but its cultivation has received little governmental attention. 


Indochina produces a considerable number of condiments. The pepper 


* Thomas E. Ennis, French policy and developments in Indochina (University of Chicago 
Press, 1936), 113-14. 
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plant has been cultivated extensively along the Gulf of Siam. In Indo- 
china it is a climbing vine, but because of its slow growth and long life 
itis included among the tree crops. The export of pepper rose from 600 
tons in 1883 to a peak of 6,372 tons in 1909, nearly all going to France. 
The production exceeded French demands, and as a result of unfavorable 
marketing policies production decreased considerably. Since 1921 the 
average yearly export has been around 4,000 tons. The cinnamon tree is 
found in Quang Nam and Quang Ngai. Production of that spice has in- 
creased from 250 tons in 1900 to 1,000 tons annually in the 1930's. Carda- 
mom and amomum are obtained from wild plants in the mountains of 
Cambodia and lower Laos. The cardamom output was 400 tons annually 
in the 1930's. 


CONCLUSION 


Indochina has three important basic necessities for the development of 
modern industry — power, raw materials, and labor — but it has little 
accumulated capital. The coal supply of Tonkin will give power for 
decades to come, and the water-power resources of the mountains are 
tremendous and wholly undeveloped. For the immediate future the best 
industrial possibilities would seem to lie in the processing of agricultural 
and forestry products, for this requires skills which have been developed 
by the handicrafts and in plants with smaller capital investments. There 
is a large potential labor supply, but it is mostly unskilled in modern tech- 
niques, so that there must be a training period before the large potential 
labor force becomes effective.,All in all, as indicated by the industries 
already established and by the wide variety of agricultural, mineral, and 
forestry resources, Indochina is particularly well endowed with resources 
for greater industrialization. 
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AST March, the Inter-Asian Conference at New Delhi gave clear ex- 

pression to the sympathy of Asia’s peoples with Vietnam in its fight 
against colonial imperialism. And this was not just an empty gesture. The 
Hindu government has decided to place limits on the passage of French 
airplanes over India; and Indian longshoremen have refused to work for 
the revictualling of French troop transports. 

There are those who will see an “Asiatic racism” in such manifestations 
as these. They will recall the Japanese propaganda for a “Greater Asia”’ 
which in fact would but have been an Asia dominated by Nipponese 
imperialism. The Inter-Asian Conference assumes an entirely different 
significance. It resumes the long-term trend which began in the first decade 
of this century, for the renovation of Asia by the democratic ideal of 
Western Europe. Such Chinese writers as Luong Kai-shi (Luong Khai- 
sieu) and Kuong Luong (Khuong Luong), and a group of statesmen, the 
greatest among them Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Chinese republic, 
had carried on an intensive propaganda for the ideas of the French Revo- 
lution. Vietnam, having lost its independence, was swept into this move- 
ment. Vietnamese writers read Rousseau and Montesquieu in Chinese 
translations and sought to diffuse among their compatriots the essentials 
of Western culture. The popular enthusiasm which they aroused made 
them suspects; they were arrested by the French authorities and sent to 
the island of Poulo Condore. In China, Sun Yat-sen took office in 1912, 
but the Kuomintang has not yet achieved the democratic revolution. The 
civil war with the Communists transformed it into a party of reaction and 
retarded both the destruction of feudalism and the establishment of a 
democratic regime. 

Thus ran aground a movement which might have sufficed to satisfy the 
Asian peoples’ desire for genuine participation in Western civilization. 
Had the revolutionary democrats succeeded in China and in the countries 
of Chinese culture, such as Vietnam, the integration of the Far East 
in the international community might have taken place peacefully. The 
obstruction of this movement brought Japan to the head of the campaign 
for the renewal of Asia and tempted it to adopt fascist methods. The 
revival of Asia took the aggressive form of a new imperialism. 

* Translated from the French by Bruno Lasker. 
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The Japanese showed too much brutality to be able to lead the masses 
of the Far East. China resisted heroically for fourteen years and in the 
end won out. India, in spite of its ardent desire for liberation from British 
imperialism, was foresighted enough to take part in the war effort of the 
democratic countries against fascist imperialism. In Vietnam the Japanese, 
in spite of the foothold they gained with the Franco-Nipponese agreement 
of 1940, failed to produce a single movement in favor of the “Greater 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” At the Pan-Asiatic conference of 1943 in 
Tokyo, Vietnam was not even represented. On the contrary, there formed, 
throughout Vietnamese territory, networks of resistance—not only against 
the Japanese occupation but also against the French administration which 
supported the Japanese. The abdication of Emperor Bao Dai and the 
proclamation of the Vietnamese republic in September 1945 resulted from 
a popular revolt of the people against imperialism of any kind. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Vietnam was accorded an especially 
warm welcome at the Inter-Asian Conference at New Delhi. Japan’s defeat 
had succeeded in discrediting fascism and in demonstrating that the liber- 
ation of Asia could be brought about only by the will of the people to 
achieve independence, not by an Asiatic imperialism. The Vietnamese 
revolution, along with that of Indonesia, shows what a people can do 
when it is determined to win freedom. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of Vietnam in the 
world of Eastern Asia. Its territory occupies a strategic position; around 
it China, Malaysia, and India form an immense circle; Saigon, the prin- 
cipal Vietnamese port, is about 1,200 miles from Batavia, Manila, and 
Hongkong, about 1,500 miles from Ceylon and Calcutta. From ancient 
times the present territory of Vietnam was a meeting ground of Far East- 
ern peoples. In prehistoric times it was inhabited by a racial group which 
may have come from Indonesia.” Its uplands were repeopled again and 
again by invasions from the north and the west. At the beginning of the 
Christian era the Tonkin delta and the plains of north Annam were 
occupied by the Vietnamese themselves. They were subjected by the 
Chinese and took from them their culture and most of their institutions. 
Central and southern Annam were occupied by the Cham, who had re- 
ceived a Hindu civilization from the Indian merchants and priests who 
settled among them. The Vietnamese, who under Chinese domination 
had retained their language and nationality, regained their independence 


*It seems unlikely that the early inhabitants came from Indonesia but rather that they 
belonged to the Indonesian group of peoples.— Editor. 
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in the tenth century and since that time have defended it successfully 
against many attempted Chinese invasions. They expanded toward the 
south and absorbed the Cham. In a sense, this conquest was a victory of 
Chinese over Hindu civilization; but some of the elements of Cham cul- 
ture, especially its music, passed into Vietnamese culture. In the eigh- 
teenth century, the Vietnamese occupied Cochinchina and assimilated its 
ancient inhabitants, Cambodians with a Hindu civilization. 

The present territory of Vietnam, extending over Tonkin, Annam, and 
Cochinchina, thus was a meeting ground between Chinese and Hindu 
culture. Present-day Vietnam has a culture of its own; for although Chi- 
nese elements predominate, many other influences also have left their 
traces. The ports of Vietnam shelter ships from Japan, the Philippines, 
Java, and India. At Feifu (Faifoo) there was in the sixteenth century a 
Japanese colony which gradually merged with the local population. 

The French conquest and the commercial relations between the colony 
and the metropolis which resulted from it weakened, though they did not 
altogether eliminate, the ties which had connected Vietnam with its 
natural environment. China continued to receive rice, dried fish, and 
cinnamon, and sent in return tea, noodles, drugs, and textiles. To Japan 
Vietnam exported such industrial raw materials as coal, rubber, and lac- 
quer, and from it imported manufactured commodities. It also main- 
tained commercial relations, though less important ones, with India, 
Singapore, the Netherlands Indies, and the United States. But the colonial 
regime inevitably favored trade with France. Vietnam sent rice, tea, pep- 
per, rubber, charcoal, and in return received manufactures. One must also 
add the important “invisible imports,” [which benefited France], consist- 
ing for the most part of savings returned to France by civil servants and 
colonials who had come to enrich themselves in the colony, and of divi- 
dends paid by the colonial enterprises to their shareholders in Europe. 

At the time of the economic crisis in 1929, Vietnam’s balance of ac- 
counts with the Far East was highly favorable, while that with France 
was unfavorable. Before the first World War its exports to the Far East 
exceeded imports from that region by 49 per cent; after 1920, the excess 
was one of 139 per cent. France, on the contrary, sold more to Vietnam 
than it purchased from it — the statistical variations being in compensat- 
ing symmetry with those shown in the trade relations with the Far East. 
This result was obtained by means of a peculiar tariff system which obliged 
the Far East to make up for the deficit in the colony’s commercial balance 
with the metropolis. The French authors of this system have explained it 
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as a natural outcome of Vietnam's economic structure. It did seem advan- 
tageous, indeed, that articles of mass exportation should be sold in neigh- 
boring countries, while manufactured goods, which predominate among 
the imports, might come from far away, since in proportion to their rela- 
tively small weight they represent high values, so that the cost of freight 
is insignificant in relation to price. 

After 1929, the Far Eastern countries, drawn into the world crisis, on 
their part adopted protectionist measures; and France was forced to re- 
ceive a larger share of Vietnam’s export products. Cochinchinese rice, 
now finding a poor market in China, was shipped to Marseilles. The dif- 
ferential between exports to and imports from France decreased, although 
the latter still retained a margin beneficial to the mother country. This 
margin was somewhat reduced by the exchange rates in the Far East which 
remained slightly in favor of Vietnam. 

Soon the system of “imperial economy”’ revealed grave difficulties. Rice 
imports from Vietnam competed with the wheat and other cereals pro- 
duced in the metropolis, and this evoked energetic protests from the 
French peasants. Efforts to integrate the economy of Vietnam threatened 
to throw that of France out of balance. Moreover, it was hardly reasonable 
to impose on so heavy a commodity as rice the cost of a long sea transpor- 
tation, or entirely to prohibit enjoyment by the people of Vietnam of low 
prices for manufactured articles when these could be obtained in the Far 
East. As a matter of fact, these manufactures had to be accepted in order 
to drain off those exportable products of Vietnam which France was 
unable to absorb. It became evident that, because of its situation between 
India and China, on the edge of the Pacific, and facing the Oceanic world, 
the economy of Vietnam belonged to a system of natural economic re- 
lations from which it could not be altogether extricated. 

Geographical, historic, and economic facts converge to give Vietnam 
an unusually interesting position in the center of Eastern Asia; but this 
did not until recent times receive much attention. Under the colonial 
system, Vietnam as such had no place on the international scene. Only 
revolutionary movements from time to time recalled the bonds which 
connected the country with the rest of the world, or more precisely with 
the Asiatic world. Mention has already been made of the disciples in Viet- 
nam whom Chinese democrates imbued with their ideas near the begin- 
ning of this century. Many of these were deported by the French govern- 
ment in 1908. But before they engaged in such repressive measures, the 
French authorities had attracted to Vietnamese territory such Chinese 
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revolutionaries as Sun Yat-sen himself. The governor-general at that time, 
Paul Doumer, thought he could make use of them to lay his hand on south 
China; for Tonkin constituted a natural taking-off point for the pene- 
tration of Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung. However, the era during 
which one could reasonably contemplate a division of China between the 
great powers was over; and the residence of Chinese in Tonkin in the 
main served quite another end; it provided them with opportunities for 
closer contact with Vietnamese circles. Vietnamese revolutionaries took 
part in the Chinese revolution in 1911-13. After the first World War, 
China became a place of refuge for members of Vietnam’s nationalist and 
communist parties who from there carried on the fight against French rule. 

It was during that war that the strategic importance, and hence also the 
political importance, of Vietnam first became apparent. All military ex- 
perts agree that the attack precipitated on Malaya and the capture of 
Singapore would have been impossible without Japan’s disposal over 
Saigon as a base of operations under the Franco-Nipponese agreement of 
1940. Furthermore, the excellent natural ports on the coasts of Vietnam 
which were at the disposal of the Japanese should not be forgotten — 
among them especially the Bay of Camranh, where in 1905 Rodjetsvin- 
sky’s Russian fleet cast anchor before the battle of Tsushima, and the 
Along bay which, close to the coal mines of Hon Gay, protected from 
winds and currents, affords an immense anchorage with a natural'depth 
of more than thirty feet. 

































The favorable situation of Vietnam served Japanese imperialism as the 
bridgehead for its aggression. But it is also capable of serving peaceful and 
constructive ends. Henceforth, the progressive development of communi- 
cations will permit us to look upon India as an integral part of a region 
which includes China, Japan, and all of Malaya. Located in the center, 
Vietnam may well become the crossroads for the region’s main lines of 
communication. With the defeat of Japanese imperialism, Asia’s evolution 
definitely tends in the direction of democracy. Vietnam would be no more 
than a pawn — though, to be sure, an exceptionally important one — if 
there were a return to the use of force. But if the progress of the Asiatic 
peoples takes place by democratic means, if their natural solidarity — 
founded not in some absurd racial theory, since they are of very different 
stocks, but in a common economic situation — does not permit barriers to 
the independence of any one of them, then a country like Vietnam, in 
spite of its restricted territory and its relatively small population, may 
well prove a necessary connecting link. Then it may play a fecund part 
in the evolution of the whole. 
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THE CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS OF INDOCHINA 
TODAY 


VIRGINIA THOMPSON AND RICHARD ADLOFF 





ULTURALLY Indochina has suffered considerably, though less as 
C a result of the war than of the strife which has followed it, and the 
damage sustained has been in the fields of both personnel and material 
equipment. 

The losses of the Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient (EFEO) have been 
chiefly in regard to personnel. Its prewar and wartime director, Georges 
Coedés, has resigned and is living in France, where he has succeeded Paul 
Pelliot as head of the Musée Dennery. P. Guilleminet, the ethnologist, 
has also retired from the EFEO, and M. Destombes, the school’s specialist 
in ancient maps, is now working with UNESCO in Paris. Georges Gros- 
lier, another distinguished member of the EFEO staff and curator of the 
Phnom Penh museum, died in June 1945 during an interrogation by the 
Japanese. Madeleine Colani, ethnographer of Tonkin and Laos, died at 
Hanoi in June 1943 at an advanced age. Victor Goloubew, secretary and 
librarian of the EFEO, also died the same month in Hanoi, at the age of 
67. During the first two years of the war the school also lost two of its 
eminent correspondents — André Robert d’Argence and Peére F. M. Savina 
— both of whom died in Hanoi. J. Y. Claeys, head of the school’s archaeo- 
logical service and specialist in Siamese and Cham monuments, has been 


stricken with a serious ailment and is now living in Nice. Another war- . 


time victim of ill health who has had to return to France is L. Bézacier, 
former curator of Tonkinese monuments. 

Although serious, the physical damage suffered by the school is over- 
shadowed by the decimation of its scholars. Some of the books in its 
famous library have been lost, and a small part of the school’s buildings 
has been damaged. In March 1943, a new five-story library, which had 
been under construction since 1935, was opened. Most of the year 1944 
was devoted to reclassifying the library’s manuscripts and printed volumes 
and to listing the new acquisitions, the influx of which had naturally 
diminished greatly after the outbreak of war in the Pacific. However, the 
school continued to publish the inventory of its Chinese collection and 
began cataloguing its rich collection of European works on Asia written 
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from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Issues of the Bulletin ap- 
peared fairly regularly during the first years of the war; at the present 
time, a new number is in process of being printed in Paris under the super- 
vision of Georges Coedeés. 


The EFEO remained in French hands until the Japanese coup of March 
9, 1945, when its management was turned over to an Annamite member 
of the staff — Nguyen-van-Huyen — and it was renamed “The Vietnam 
Art Institute.” After the “events” of December 19, 1946, the French re- 
sumed control and installed a new director, Paul Lévy, who is now mak- 
ing a tour of Indochina’s cultural institutions to survey the situation. 


A few newcomers have been added to the school’s staff: M. Durand, who 
is now with the Indochina Educational Service; Mlle. P. Maspero, a 
specialist in Cambodian folklore and a close relative of the two famous 
Orientalists of the same name; and Mme. Solange-Bernard, a student of 
Laotian art and of Cambodian literature. Inevitably the war has inter- 
rupted the studies of many French men and women desirous of specializ- 
ing in Oriental civilizations, so that a time lag is likely to occur before the 
EFEO can again harbor a galaxy of brilliant scholars like that which for 
so many years made it a unique cultural institution in the Far East. 


The museums functioning under the supervision of the EFEO have 
fared variously. At Tourane, the Musée Henri Parmentier and at Hué the 
Musée Khai Dinh lost almost all their collections, although the buildings 
of both remain intact. (In Hué, also, a large proportion of the structures 
of the imperial palace and much of the town were destroyed a few months 
ago when the French retook the town.) On the other hand, the prehistoric 
collection of the Musée Louis Finot at Hanoi was greatly enriched during 
the war by the work of M. Colani and P. Lévy. Some slight damage to the 
building and the loss of a few fine specimens of Chinese art — coveted by 
General Lu Han and his compatriots — have been the only items on the 
debit side. Further, the Musée Albert Sarraut at Phnom Penh, the Khmer 
collections of which were placed in the care of the EFEO in 1944, has 
suffered no loss of any kind. M. Glaize, curator of Angkor, was interned 
by the Japanese in March 1945 but returned to his post at the end of the 
Pacific war. A year later he left on a nine months’ leave for France, and 
during his absence J. Lagisquet has been placed in charge of both Angkor 
and the Phnom Penh museum. At Angkor a fire broke out in the office of 
the curator on August 6, 1946, which destroyed a great many photographs 
and documents. Many of these can be duplicated, but it is not yet known 
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whether or not any other photographs of Angkor prior to its restoration 
exist. In Laos, the war interrupted the transformation of Wat Phra Keo 
into a museum. This work has now been resumed under the direct guid. 
ance of the EFEO’S new director, who is a specialist in Laotian art. 


Thanks to the excavations of Louis Malleret at Oc-Eo, the progress made 
by the Musée Blanchard de la Brosse in Saigon on that site during the 
war period was outstanding among the museum activities of Indochina. 
Unfortunately, before he could complete his work there, M. Malleret was 
compelled by the Japanese after their coup of March 1945 to remain in 
Saigon, and since the end of the war the Franco-Vietnam struggle in 
Cochinchina has prolonged his immobilization. Recently he flew over 
Oc-Eo and was greatly distressed to see that the Annamites, digging for 
more of the gold objects he had uncovered there, have now rendered the 
site useless for future archaeological research. Despite the loss of important 
documents, which were housed near Oc-Eo, M. Malleret had fortunately 
kept at Saigon most of the detailed notes made during his excavations. 
These he intends to publish soon in a series of monographs covering his 
work over the past ten years. During the war the Japanese left M. Malleret 
in charge of the museum without undue interference, and the only physi- 
cal damage done to it occurred during the postwar period. The Gurkha 
guard assigned by the British to protect the museum prevented all but 
petty thefts of gold ornaments from the collection. A few months ago, 
however, the explosion of a near-by munitions dump shattered some fine 
porcelain specimens and seriously damaged certain Annamite textiles, as 
well as a portion of the roof of the building. 

Less fortunate has been the fate of most of Indochina’s cultural associ- 
ations. The Société des Amis du vieux Hué continued issuing publications 
throughout 1943 but has since gone into a decline. R. Sogny is still living 
at Hué; but Pére Cadiére — the société’s moving spirit — has been cap- 
tured by the Vietminh, and his present whereabouts are unknown. Al- 
though he is well known in Annam and speaks the language perfectly, 
it is feared that because of his advanced age Pére Cadiére may not have 
survived this experience. During the French reconquest of Hué last March 
the société’s headquarters were sacked, and most of its library was de- 
stroyed. At Hanoi the Société de Géographie continued to bring out a 
few bulletins at irregular intervals until the Japanese coup of March 1945, 
which put an end to its publishing activities. The Société des Amis du 
Laos, which had brought out four volumes since its inception in 1937, 
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ceased publication in 1940 and since that year has been inactive. An- 
other comparatively new cultural organization, l'Institut pour l’Etude de 
l'Homme, which was founded in 1938 by ethnologists of the EFEO in 
conjunction with some members of the medical faculty of Hanoi Uni- 
versity, had to cease publication of its researches on Tonkinese and Lao- 
tian ethnology and anatomy in 1943. However, it continued to hold 
meetings in secret until the Japanese coup of March 1945, at which time 
the institute had on hand sufficient material to publish five or six volumes, 
in addition to the four brought out between 1938 and 1943. At present 
it is not known whether these manuscripts escaped destruction during the 
fighting at Hanoi last December. 


The various Buddhist institutes of Cambodia and Laos have been less 
violently affected by the current warfare in Indochina than have thei: 
counterparts in the Annamite countries, but they have not wholly escaped 
repercussions from the wave of nationalist feeling which is now engulfing 
the peoples of that area. In 1941, after the departure of S. Karpeleés, 
P. Dupont was named head of the Institut bouddhique at Phnom Penh; 
he still retains that position. But a campaign is now being conducted by 
some Cambodian nationalists to make it more of a national and less of a 
tederal institution. The question has not yet been resolved, but a compro- 
mise is being currently considered whereby the Institut bouddhique 
would become a national Cambodian organization and the Ecole de Pali, 
formerly attached to it, would be placed under federal auspices. Little 
is now known at Saigon as to the fate of the Buddhist institutes at Vien- 
tiane and Luang Prabang. Presumably, with the departure of Prince Phet- 
sarath, former head of both organizations, to serve as leader of the Free 
Laotian government-in-exile at Bangkok, the activities of the Laotian 
Instituts bouddhiques are now in abeyance. 

As to the University of Hanoi, a recent report by some of its former 
professors, who went to Hanoi on an inspection tour in mid-May 1947, 
indicates that the buildings are in good condition and that the library 
remains untouched. Professors Huard and Sollier, the only French mem- 
bers of the medical faculty who remained in Hanoi, have succeeded in 
getting the co-operation of some Annamite doctors to reopen Yersin 
Hospital (formerly attached to the Medical College) and to resume in- 
struction of individual students. Classes have not formally opened, but the 
Medical College is ready to begin functioning again. Most of its former 
French teaching staff have died, have returned to France, or have been 
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transferred to Saigon, where a Center of Medical Studies has been set up. 
Professor Richard is the director of this center, which began functioning 
only a few months ago, and it gives instruction in both practical and theo- 
retical medicine and pharmacy with a staff of seven French professors. 


The Law College of Hanoi University has ceased operating entirely in 
the Tonkinese capital. Being easily transportable, it is now functioning 
as a whole at Saigon under the direction of Professor Khérian. On its staff 
is R. Lingat, former legal adviser to the Siamese government. Hanoi Uni- 
versity’s Faculty of Science, which was the most recently established and 
smallest of its colleges, has never attained the eminence of the Law and 
Medical Colleges. It, too, has been transferred to Saigon where it has a 
French teaching staff of five under the directorship of Professor Bonne- 
ment. A number of its former professors are now in France, either to 
continue their studies there or to collect material and recruit personnel 
to bring back to Indochina. 


Although plans are still nebulous, there is good reason to believe that 
these faculties-in-exile from Hanoi will form the nucleus of a second 
university to be founded eventually at Saigon. To them may be added 
a Faculty of Letters, which has never before existed in Indochina. The 
establishment of a second university in southern Indochina accords with 
the present French political policy for Cochinchina and would have the 
obvious advantage of sparing many local students the expense of going 
to Hanoi or to France in the pursuit of higher learning. 


As in other spheres of current activity in Indochina, all educational 
plans must await the political settlement. From such fragmentary evi- 
dence as is available, it appears that the Vietnam and Free Laotian govern- 
ments during their tenure of power concentrated on mass education and 
on the spread of literacy in the mother tongue. French planning, on the 
other hand, assumes retention of a large measure of control in Indochina 
and stresses higher education and the French language. In addition to 
establishing a second university, the French intend to raise the sole exist- 
ing Laotian college, at Vientiane, to the status of a lycée and to improve 
the standards of the lycées already functioning at Hué and at Phnom 
Penh. A better and more widespread knowledge of the French language 
is the prerequisite to such an expansion of secondary and higher edu- 
cation, and a plan to begin the teaching of French at a stage below that 
of the higher primary schools is now under consideration. 


French educational authorities in Saigon recognize that implemen- 
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tation of their plans depends upon the recruitment of good teachers in 
France, and that this, in turn, hinges upon adequate salary inducements. 
In a country as torn by strife as is Indochina, it appears very doubtful that 
revenues for some years to come will permit the payment of attractive 
professorial salaries. It is not impossible, however, that some compromise 
may eventually be worked out, especially as the Vietnam leaders have 
expressed their willingness to safeguard French cultural interests in Indo- 
china. A possible solution might be for the indigenous nationalists to 
assume charge of primary instruction for the masses and for the French 
to concentrate on secondary and higher education. 














BOOK REVIEWS 





A pilgrimage to Angkor; ancient Khmer capital. By Larry Brices. Oak- 
land, California: Holmes Book Company, 1943. 95 p. 10 plates. 20 
figures. Maps. 5 plans. 


It should be noted at the outset that this little book does not set out to 
be a major contribution to scholarship. Mr. Briggs’ work is the labor of 
love of an enthusiastic non-professional archeologist, who, during many 
years of consular service in Indochina, made Cambodian archeology his 
hobby. It is commendable that much of the writing is from direct ac- 
quaintance with the monuments, although more often than not the 
descriptions are presented in travel folder style. Sometimes, however, the 
writer's observations are extremely penetrating as well as piquant. The 
book would make an admirable guide book for the ancient Khmer capital, 
and this is probably just what it is intended to be. It contains a very ade- 
quate summary of the researches of most of the French archaologists since 
the discovery of the ruins of Angkor in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century. For those interested in Cambodian antiquities, who have been 
without news of developments since 1939, the book is also temporarily 
valuable for its summary of the latest discoveries and excavations at 
Angkor. 

The small illustrations are by no means inadequate, and many of them 
present new views of the well-known monuments as well as some hitherto 
unpublished photographs of very recent finds and new restorations of 
temples in the Angkor region. 

BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 

Harvard University 


Hindu colonies in the Far East. By R. C. Mayumpar. Calcutta, 1944. 

232 p. 20 plates. 

Some twenty years ago, the eminent Indian scholar, R. C. Majumdar, 
announced that he was writing a series of volumes on the history of what 
he calls Ancient Indian colonies in the Far East. The original plan was 
to have three volumes in five parts (five physical volumes), as follows: 
vol. 1, Champa; vol. 2, (2 parts), Cambodia and other Indo-China; vol. 3, 
(2 parts), Malaysia. The first volume — Champa — appeared in 1927. A 
visit to Cambodia revealed to-that author that recent researches had played 
such havoc with the accepted chronology and other data on that country 
that his ideas needed to be recast. Consequently, Cambodia was postponed 
for a time, and Malaysia (under the name of Suvarnadvipa) took its place. 
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The first part of Suvarnadvipa appeared in 1937; the second part, the next 
year. Before continuing with his volumes on Cambodia, the author de- 
cided to publish the little volume under review, which covers in briefer 
compass the entire field covered by the other five volumes, and which was 
“meant to serve as a popular hand-book for those who are unwilling or 
unable to go through the five big volumes of the series.” 

The author’s classification is somewhat confusing, in that he sometimes 
uses the terms “volumes,” “parts,” and ‘“‘books’’ interchangeably. For in- 
stance, volume | consists of 2 “parts” (physical volumes), each consisting 
of several “books.” The little volume under review contains five “books,” 
which correspond only roughly with any subdivision of the larger work. 
This little volume is well indexed; but it is wholly without documen- 
tation, except a general reference to his larger works (some of which have 
not yet appeared). This, to scholars, is a fault, for the author’s statements 
are not always sufficiently definite, and his conclusions do not always neces- 
sarily follow from anything he has said. 

The author is a recognized scholar and an authority on the history and 
institutions of India and Southeastern Asia. Being an Indian, he has cer- 
tain advantages and certain handicaps. He knows Sanskrit and is thus 
able to read the inscriptions, and he has an easy familiarity with Indian 
institutions; but that he has also inherent national feelings is evident in 
the title of the book under review. His treatment of the subject is, in 
general, scholarly. But two faults — perhaps not always so much errors of 
fact, as inexactness of statement and untenable expressions of opinion — 
pervade this volume. 

The first general criticism is that the very title of the book is mislead- 
ing, in that these communities were neither colonies nor Indian; but, 
rather, indigenous settlements which, under Indian influence, developed 
into Hinduized — or, better still, Indianized'— states. The term colony, 
in a political sense, implies a remote settlement by inhabitants of a mother 
country and political control by the mother country or an organized so- 
ciety. These states were not generally under the political control of India 
or Indians and were not primarily settlements of Indians. Where native 
tribes came in contact with the sea, as in the Irrawaddy and Mékong deltas 
and the coast of the China Sea, they collected into settlements for con- 
venience of trade. Indian, Chinese, and other traders formed a nucleus of 
these settlements, but the mass of the population was undoubtedly native. 
The government of these Indianized states often developed out of the 
intermarriage of the immigrant leader with the ruling native family, as 
in the case of the first Kaundinya and “Willow-Leaf” of the Chinese 


*Since Buddhism is probably as old as Brahmanism in this region, this reviewer prefers 
the term “Indianized.” 
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documents,” or of Prah Thong and the naga princess of the local legend.® 
The legends of these regions tell how the governments were established. 
In some cases, a foreign adventurer, through the good graces of a mon- 
arch, became the monarch’s successor, as the Chinese Fan Wen at Champa.‘ 
But evidence that Indians came in force and established an Indian dynasty 
without regard to the native rulers does not appear except possibly in 
Burma and the Malay peninsula. 

Such statements as “The Chams, as such, never played any distinctive 
part in the political history of the country” (p. 99), and that the cities and 
monuments of Angkor were built by Indian colonists (p. 154) are gratui- 
tous and poorly based. In all these states, an Indian intelligentsia, by 
superior culture, came to exercise great influence over the ruling dynasty 
and sometimes intermarried with it; but there is no conclusive evidence 
that anywhere in central or eastern Indochina an Indian dynasty ever 
ruled. Where Indian influence showed itself to a much greater degree than 
in political government — which was not India’s forte — was in the intro- 
duction and spread of Indian cultural influence. Indian alphabets and 
systems of writing were introduced at an early date and epigraphy fol- 
lowed. This gave the Indians a tremendous advantage in presenting their 
case to posterity; for the writing of the record was necessarily done through 
an Indian medium and at first generally by an Indian. To a great degree, 
India exercised an influence on architecture and art, which, while funda- 
mentally Indian at the beginning, absorbed other elements also and de- 
veloped independent characteristics. 

The statement that Sri Mara, first historical king of Champa, was Indian 
(p. 99) does not rest on any historical evidence. The only reason for calling 
this king “Cri Mara” is because that is what he is called in the Sanskrit 
inscription of Vo-Canh.® What he called himself, in Cham, we do not 
know; but the Chinese called him Kiu-lien and say he belonged to a ruling 
family (of Chams, not Indians) of the same name.* The Chams had: their 
day and wrote an interesting chapter of their own. They developed a 
characteristic architecture and art which, while chiefly Indian, shows 
other influences also.? Their habits and mode of life resembled the Malay 
more than the Indian. Khmer architecture and art for their part, instead 
of being the work of Indians, reached a perfection characteristically 

*Paul Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan,” Bulletin de l’école frangais d’Extréme-Orient (BEFEO), 3 
(1903), 286-87. 

* J. Moura, Le royaume du Cambodge (Paris, 1883), vol. 2, pp. 9-10. 

* Georges Maspero, Le royaume de Champa (Paris, 1928), 55-59. 

*R.C. Majumdar, Champa, part 3, pp. 1-3. 

*G. Maspero, op. cit., pp. 49-51. 


*Mme. Gilberte de Coral-Rémusat, “Animaux fantastiques de l'Indochine, de 1l'Insulinde 
et de la Chine,” BEFEO, 36 (1936), 427-35. 
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Khmer, which Indians were never able to match, at home or elsewhere 
(see Henri Marchal, ‘Independence de |’art Khmer vis-a-vis de l'art hin- 
du,” Revue des arts asiatiques, 3 [1926], 173-79; ibid., “Des influences 
étrangéres dans l'art et la civilisation Khmérs,” Bulletin de la société 
Indochinoises,” n.s. 9, no. 2 [1936], 7-13; Erick Seidenfaden, in Journal 
of the Siam Society, 30 [Aug. 1937], 50-54). 

The second general criticism is against the author’s custom of calling 
ancient regions by their modern names, which is often inaccurate and 
nearly always confusing. For instance, he says that “nearly the whole of 
Siam and parts of Laos . . . acknowledged the authority of Funan” (p. 
155). Actually Funan was overthrown by Chenla about the middle of the 
sixth century,* and no such country as Siam could be said to exist before 
the middle of the thirteenth, nor Laos until a century later.® In another 
place he states that “by the 8th and 9th century a.p., they [Thai] advanced 
as faras . . . the frontier of Siam and Cambodia” (p. 225). At that time, 
the terms “Siam” and “Thai” were not in existence.’° According to a 
Chinese document of this period, the frontier of the Khmer empire in- 
cluded the Sipsong Panna," in what is now Yunnan, and the Lu (a Tai 
people) resided there. So, instead of the Thai advancing to the frontier of 
Cambodia, the Khmer frontier advanced beyond the Tai, although that 
term was not in common use at that time. The author also speaks of 
Annam as a Thai power (p. 179). Perhaps the Annamites had some com- 
mon ancestry with the Tai in the Ch'u of the Yangtse valley;’* but since 
the Yiieh moved into the Red river delta of Tonkin’ and mixed with 
Indonesians there to form the Annamites and the Thai were formed in 
the Ménam valley, there has been no consciousness of relationship between 
them. Their relations have generally been those of hostility. 

Besides these two general criticisms, several specific criticisms may be 
made, not always so much of error in facts as of inexact statements. 


1. In speaking of the peoples of Indochina, the author mentions Indo- 
nesians, Mons, Khmers, Thais, Annamites, Proto-Malays, and Malays and 
says, “There are. . .reasons to believe that most of these peoples themselves 
had originally come from India and thus represent an earlier wave of 


*Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “A sketch of Cambodian history,” Far Eastern quarterly (FEQ), 
6 (August 1947), 348. 

* Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “The treaty of March 23, 1907 between France and Siam and the 
return of Battambang and Angkor to Cambodia,” FEQ, 5 (August 1946), 440-41. 

” Ibid., p. 440. 

™ G. Maspero, “La géographie politique de |’Indochine aux environs de 960 A. D.” Etudes 
asiatiques, 2 (Hanoi, 1925), 92-94 and map. 

* Albert Hermann, Historical and commercial atlas of China (Cambridge, Mass. 1935), 15-18. 


“Leonard Aurousseau, “La premiére conquéte chinois des pays annamites” BEFEO, 23 
(1923), 137-266. 
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Indian colonization” (p. 6). Remnants of the early ancestors of Indonesians 
have been found in the caverns of Tonkin, and it is known that the 
ancestors of most of the other peoples mentioned above came — and are 
still coming — from China and Tibet. But any considerable Indian mi- 
gration — except in Burma and Malaysia — from India is doubtful and 
remains to be proved. 


2. ““Mahendravarman [king of Chenla] led many military expeditions 
against the King of Funan, who was either Rudravarman, or a successor 
of Rudravarman” (p. 162). Before the middle of the sixth century, Rud- 
ravarman was king of Funan and Bhavavarman was king of the vassal king- 
dom of Chenla (Kambuja) above it on the Mékong. On the death of Rud- 
ravarman, Sitrasena (Bhavavarman’s younger brother and general) seized 
Funan, which Bhavavarman and — later — Mahendtavarman held as a 
vassal but did not annex. On the death of Bhavarvarman — who reigned 
perhaps forty or fifty years — Sitrasena succeeded him under the name 
of Mahendravarman.'® Thus, Rudravarman had been dead probably at 
least forty years before Mahendravarman became king. Mahendravarman 
held Funan as a vassal, but there is no evidence that — as king — he warred 
against it. 


3. “The King [Jayavarman II] first fixed his capital at Indrapura . . . 
(“probably in the northeastern part of Kambuja”’) and changed it suc- 
cessively for Kuti, Hariharalaya and Amarendrapura....He then fixed 
his abode on the top of the hill called Mahendraparvata. . . .Amarendra- 
pura lay far to the west in the district of Battambang” (p. 166). Indrapura 
has been pretty definitely located on the east side of the Mékong, a little 
above the present Phnom Penh." The inscription of Sdok Kak Thom — 
which is our only authority on the subject — says Jayavarman moved his 
family to Kuti, but it does not say he established his capital there. It gives 
the places at which he established his capital successively as Hariharalaya, 
Amarendrapura, and Mahendraparvata. Majumdar correctly locates Hari- 
haralaya at the present Ruluos and Mahendraparvata at Mount Kulen. 
But he wrongly accepts the idea of Aymonier — more recently revived by 
Groslier'’— that Amarendrapura was far to the northwest of Angkor near 
the ruins of the imposing temple of Bantay Chmar. Stern’® and Coedeés 
have pretty definitely located Amarendrapura on the southern dike of the 


“ R. Verneau, “Les cranes humaines du gisement préhistorique de Pho-Binh-Gia,” L’anthro- 
pologie, 20 (1909), 544-59. 

* Briggs, “A sketch of Cambodian history,” ibid., pp. 348-49. 

% [bid., p. 349. 

™ George Coedés, “Les capitales de Jayavarman II,” BEFEO, 28 (1928), 117-19. 

** Georges Groslier, “Amarendrapura dans Amoghapura,” BEFEO, 24 (1924), 388-92. 

* P. Stern, “Le temple-montagne Khmer,” BEFEO, 34 (1934), 611-17. 
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Western Baray of Yasodarapura (Angkor Thom),”° and Trouvé unearthed 
and described its central temple, Ak Yom.?! 

4. “His (Jayavarman’s) memory is still preserved under the legendary 
name of Kétu Mala and the folk tradition of Cambodia ascribes to him 
all the grand temples including Angkor Wat” (pp. 166-67). According to 
the legend, Kétu Mala (Pali), or Ket Mealea (Khmer), was the king who 
founded Angkor Wat.*? He was said to be son of Indra, who sent the divine 
architect Visvakarman, or Vishnukarman, to build him a palace.** Sury- 
avarman II (1113-52), in whose reign the monument was built, received 
the posthumous name of Paramavishnuloka, which is carved on the in- 
scription accompanying his image on the bas-reliefs.** An inscription of 
1563, in Pali, calls the divine architect Bismuloka.*° Coedés thinks it is 
because of this similarity of names that Ket Mealea has been identified 
with Suryavarman II, and that this may be the origin of the popular belief 
that Angkor Wat was originally a palace.2* This reviewer knows of no 
popular legend which identifies Ketu Mala with Jayavarman II. 

5. “No existing monument of any importance can be ascribed to him 
(Jayavarman IT)” (p. 167). This is only relatively true. The magnitude of 
the later builders should not be allowed to completely obscure the very 
creditable works of the lesser builders of the earlier period. The recent 
Stern-Coral and Dupont-missions have brought to light many temples on 
Mount Kulen,?? including the first real Khmer tower-temple**— the fore- 
runner of Angkor Wat — classified by Mme de Coral-Rémusat as the style 
of Kulen.?® Relatively, Jayavarman II was one of the great builder kings.*° 

6. “The Dynasty of Indravarman I .. . it is difficult to hold that Indra- 
varman was the legitimate heir to Jayavarman III” (p. 169). A dynasty 
implies descent from a common ancestor within the limits of the pre- 
scribed relationship. In modern Cambodia, the council of ministers has 
chosen the king, with certain restrictions and within the limits of the fifth 
degree of relationship. The custom has been for the king to designate his 


*® Mme Gilberte de Coral-Rémusat, L’art Khmer (Paris, 1940), 11. 

* BEFEO, 33 (1933), 527; BEFEO, 35 (1935), 574-77. 

” E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge, vol. 3, p. 322. 

* Moura, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 11. 

*“ Mémoires archéologiques, publié par l’EFEO, tome 2: Le temple d’Angkor Wat, premier 
partie, introduction by Louis Finot, p. 6, note 2. 

* Aymonier, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 291. 

* Coedés, “Les bas reliefs d’Angkor Wat,” Bulletin de la commission archéologique Indo- 
chinoise (191 1), 213-16. 

* See articles by Ph. Stern and Pierre Dupont, in BEFEO, 1936 and 1938. 

* Philippe Stern, “Travaux executées au Phnom Kulen (15 April-20 Mai, 1936),” BEFEO, 
38 (1939), 155. 

* Mme Gilberte de Coral-Rémusat, L’art Khmer, pp. 117-18, 128. 

” Briggs, “A sketch of Cambodian history,” ibid., p. 350. 
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choice of successor — a Yuvaraja — whose name has been the first one to 
be voted on, and this choice generally has been the king’s eldest son or 
younger brother, depending on conditions. But the king was not necessari- 
ly as restricted in his selection, and the council was not bound to choose the 
Yuvaraja as king.*! So there is no right to the throne except the eligibility 
of all within the fifth degree of relationship to be voted on by the minis- 
ters. It is not certain that this exact method extended back to the ancient 
Khmer empire, but inscriptions say that several kings were chosen by the 
ministers, and the genealogies of these inscriptions — which probably are 
generally inspired — take great pains to bring the monarch concerned 
within the required degree of relationship. An inscription shows Indra- 
varman to have been a descendant, through both his father and his mother, 
within the fourth degree, of King Nripatindravarman of Aninditapura, 
from whom also his two predecessors were descended. Furthermore, in a 
peculiar form of royal ancestor-worship which became fixed during his 
reign, the six temples of Prah Ko were devoted to the worship, respective- 
ly, of the father and mother of Indravarman I, his maternal grandfather 
and grandmother, and his paternal aunt and uncle, Jayavarman II and his 
wife.** Under such a system, it is difficult to say what constitutes a new 
dynasty. Perhaps Suryavarman I** and Jayavarman VI, who were princes 
who came.in from the outside and warred with the ruling kings for many 
years before they conquered, may be considered as forming new dynasties; 
although they, too, were elected by reformed ministers, and in later in- 
scriptions complacent genealogists brought them within the prescribed 
relationship. But there does not seem to be sufficient reason to consider 
Indravarman I as the founder of a new dynasty. Strictly speaking, there 
was and is no “legitimate heir” to the throne in either ancient or modern 
Cambodia. 


7. “The region round the newly-founded capital city of Yasovarman 
remained the seat of Kambuja empire throughout the period of its great- 
ness, and he may thus be credited with the foundation of the Angkor 
civilization” (p. 170). This gives Yasovarman credit for founding a civili- 
zation simply because he located the capital in a specific place. Jayavarman 
II had determined the general location, had founded the empire, de- 
termined the peculiar nature of the kingship, and had established the 


™ Aymonier, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 57; R. G. in Indochine hebdomadaire illustré, Hanoi, Nov. 20, 
1941. 

* G. Coedés, “L’inscription de Baksei Camkron,” Journal asiatique (May-June 1909), 467-503. 

* Abel Bergaigne, “Inscriptions sanscrites de Cambodge,” Académie des inscriptions et belles 
lettres. Notices et extraits des manuscrits (Paris, 1885), 303. 

* Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “Dvaravati, the most ancient kingdom of Siam,” Journal of the 
American Oriental society, 65 (April-June 1945), 104. 
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peculiar form of religion, which influenced the lives of the people and 
all their institutions, including the character of their architecture and 
decorations and even the layout of their cities.*® 

8. “None of the three claimants Udayadityavarman, Suryavarman, and 
Jayaviravarman seems to have any legitimate claim to the throne” (p. 172). 
It is hardly permissible to speak of a “legitimate claim to the throne” (see 
paragraph 6). Udayadityavarman and Jayaviravarman began reigning at 
the capital, and there is no reason to think they were not regularly chosen, 
or that there was any trouble at the capital about the accession of either. 
Udayadityavarman I reigned only a year or two. An inscription says he 
was the maternal nephew of his predecessor, Jayavarman V.*® We know 
nothing of the parentage of Jayaviravarman, but the ministers of his prede- 
cessors seem to have served him.*? Suryavarman I seems to have been just 
an alien conqueror, although he was doubtless afterwards elected by sub- 
servient ministers and brought within the prescribed relationship by com- 
placent genealogists. 

9. “He [Suryavarman II] was succeeded by Dharanindravarman II, of 
whom we know nothing” (p. 174). A later inscription says he was a cousin 
of his predecessor and was an ardent Buddhist.** 

10. ‘“‘He [Jayavarman VII] invaded Annam and a series of battles fol- 
lowed between 1207 and 1218” (p. 176). For a long time, a Chinese state- 
ment was interpreted to mean that Jayavarman VII died in 1201, and a 
new king came to the throne. While this has long been known to be an 
error, there is no definite proof that he was reigning after that date. This 
reviewer joins the author in the belief that events indicate a long reign for 
this monarch, probably until about 1215, and that the beginning of the 
decline of the empire, between 1216 and 1220, probably marks the close 
of his reign. But direct proof is lacking. 

11. “Jayavarman VII . . . conquered a considerable portion of Lower 
Burma” (p. 176). Pagan at this time had subdued the Mon kingdoms of 
the delta and lower valleys of modern Burma. While some indications of 
Khmer contact with the inhabitants of what is now Burmese territory are 
to be found in Khmer and Cham inscriptions and Chinese documents, 
Khmer conquest of any part of what is now lower Burma is without direct 
evidence and is doubtful. 

12. “The enclosing wall [of Angkor Thom] was pierced by five huge 
gates which gave access to the city by means of five grand avenues each... 
running straight from one end of the town to the other” (p. 176). The four 


* Briggs, “A sketch of Cambodian history,” ibid., p. 351. 
* G. Coedeés, “Une inscription d’Udayadityavarman I,” BEFEO, 11 (1911), 400-04. 
* L. Finot, “Sdok Kak Thom,” op. cit., p. 91. 

* G. Coedés, “La stele de Ta Prohm,” BEFEO, 6 (1906), 45, 72. 
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radial avenues which extend in the four cardinal directions from the 
Bayon are much older than the walls and date from the reign of Suryavar- 
man I, when the first Bayon was the central sanctuary. The fifth avenue, 
running eastward only from the Phimanakas (but not through the city), 
is even older and dates from the time — probably the reign of Jayavarman 
V —when the Phimanakas was the central sanctuary.*® 


13. “Instead of Jayavarman II and Yasovarman I, the four successive 
kings Suryavarman II, Dharanindravarman II, Yasovarman II and Jaya- 
varman VII, whose reigns cover practically the whole of the twelfth centu- 
ry A.D., appear to be the great builders of Kambuja monuments” (pp. 186- 
87). More than half of the great monuments of ancient Khmer empire 
were built by Jayavarman VII in the last two decades of the twelfth centu- 
ry and Angkor Wat, and some lesser monuments were built by Suryavar- 
man II during the first half of that century. But there is no direct evidence 
that one single monument was built — even partly — by the intervening 
kings, Dharanindravarman II and Yasovarman II. On the other hand, the 
reigns of some of the early kings — Jayavarman II, Yasovarman I, Jayavar- 
man IV— are of sufficient importance to be characterized by separate styles 
of architecture,*° and Indravarman I is the only Khmer king to give his 
name to a school of art.*! Rajendravarman II, Jayavarman V, Udayaditya- 
varman II — and especially Suryavarman I — were among the great Khmer 
builder-kings. , 

14. The author doubts that the Mrammas and Pyus were branches of 
the same race and that they coalesced to form the Burmese state as the 
Burmese chronicles say they did. The bases of his doubts are that the Pyus 
already had a Hinduized civilization, and the Mrammas were unlettered 
at the time of their supposed coalescence (p. 206). Nothing is known of 
the racial characteristics of the ancient Pyus, but linguists who have 
studied the remains of their language join with the chronicles in classing 
them with the Burmans;* and it is not unknown — nor even unusual — 
for a civilized people to coalesce with an uncivilized one. 


15. “The major part of Siam was subject to the kingdom of Funan. It 
was not until after the fall of Funan that we find an important princi- 
pality in Siam called Dvaravati, with its capital at Lopburi (Lavapuri) or 
at Sup’am” (p. 222). Dvaravati existed, with its early center at Prah 
Pathom, long before the fall of Funan.** We do not know anything about 


® Larry Briggs, A pilgrimage to Angkor (Oakland, 1943), 35. 

“ Mme de Coral-Rémusat, L’art Khmer, pp. 117-18, 119, 120, 128, 129. 

“ Henri Parmentier, “L’ art d’ Indravarman,” BEFEO, 19 (1919), 1-91. 

“C. O. Blagden, “The Pyu inscriptions,” Journal of the Burmese research society, 7, pt. 1 
(1917), 37-44. 

“ Briggs, Dvaravati, op. cit., pp. 99-102. 
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its relations with Funan. Lophburi was one of its colonies. When Loph- 
buri became a capital its country was called Louvo and became more or 
less independent of Dvaravati. Louvo founded Haripunjai,** a third Mon 
state in what is now Siam. Suphan (Uthong?) was a later capital of Dvara- 
vati.® The collection of Mon settlements in the lower Meklong delta, 
which formed Dvaravati, was older than the Funanese conquest of the 
coast of that region and survived to unite with the Tai of the upper . 
Mekong to found the kingdom of Ayuthia in 1350.*¢ i 


16. “The most distinctive architectural type in Siam is what is known 
as Prang...and is no doubt evolved from earlier examples which were 
made up of a curious blend of the sikharas of North and South India (p. j 
223). Henri Parmentier, for several years chief archeologist of French 
Indochina, has written a long and learned article, with numerous illus- 
trations, to show how the Siamese prang developed from the Khmer 
prasat.** 


17. “King Phrom of Sib Song Chu Thai and his successors extended the 
Thai dominion over what is now French Laos, including the Mekong i} 
valley with the cities of Luang Prabang and Vieng Chan as well as north- 
ern Udon and right over westwards to Pechabun and Chalieng (old Savan- 
kalok)” (p. 229). No such kingdom as Sib Song Chu Thai and no such 
king as Phrom from that region are known to history. The Laotians, 
whose center of dispersion according to their legends was Dien Bien Phu : 
in the Sipsong Chau-tai,** are Tai, but not Thai (according to the defi- | 
nition that the spelling ‘“Thai’” was taken by the Tai of Sukhothai after 
Phra Ruang had freed them from the Khmers).*® They did not extend 
Thai dominion over the region to the westward — Pechabun, Savankalok, 
etc.— for that region was already Thai, which the Laotians probably were 
not. 

The reviewer does not wish these adverse comments to obscure the solid 
merits of the book. It is a readable and scholarly presentation, in brief 
compass, of the history of a part of the world on which exact information i 
is lacking; a summary of larger works by which the author has established | 








himself as the historian, in English, of Southeastern Asia. The reviewer 
endorses the book as, on the whole, a scholarly and well-balanced study, 
but cautions the reader at least to keep an open mind on the questions 






“ Ibid., p. 103. 

* Ibid., p. 105. 
“ Ibid., pp. 99-101, 105. 1] 
“Henri Parmentier, “L’art pseudo-Khmer au Siam et la Prang,” Journal of the Greater 1 

india society, 4 (1937), 1-25, 97-116. 

“ Paul Le Boulanger, Histoire du Laos francais (Paris, 1931), 30-36. { 

“ J. B. Pallegoix, Description du royaume Thai, ou Siam, vol. 2, p. 64. | 
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whether and to what extent these communities were “Indian colonies” in 
any proper sense of the term, which seems to be the author’s main thesis 
as stated in the title. 
LAWRENCE PALMER Briccs 
Washington, D. C. 


Pearl Harbor: the story of the secret war. By GEORGE MORGENSTERN. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1947. xv, 425 p. $3.00. 


In the preparation, production, and promotion of this work, the author 
has demonstrated considerably greater prowess as a mystery-dramatist than 
he has as a historian. The choice and marshaling of his materials; their 
division into chapter-acts, with heart-palpitatingly exciting headings (e.g., 
“The Rising Sun,” “The scapegoats,” “Blueprint for defeat,” “Backdoor 
to war,” “Magic,” “The writing on the wall,” “Imprison’d in the viewless 
winds,” ““The light that failed’); the growing element of suspense as the 
reader advances to a pre-ordained conclusion like unto that of a Greek 
tragedy, and the final unmasking of the archconspirator, President Roose- 
velt, and his minions, leave almost nothing to be desired — except a dis- 
passionate attempt to seek the truth. Most accommodatingly, for tired 
reviewers, the publisher includes a mimeographed 600-word summary of 
“The story,” a clear and appealing photograph of the author (an awfully 
good-looking chap), and a biographical sketch full of interesting material, 
not the least important of which is that relating to his connection with 
the Chicago tribune since September 4, 1939. Those who remember the 
not-at-all “Secret war’ waged by the “The world’s greatest newspaper” 
upon the Roosevelt administration, before and after the outbreak of war, 
and who are acquainted with the story of Balaam and his ass, will have 
keys to Mr. Morgenstern’s “Story of the secret war’’— which are not com- 
mented upon in the publisher’s review, in the author’s biographical 
sketch, or in the mystery-drama itself. 

With a work of this type there is, it appears to the undersigned, little 
or nothing to be gained by an exhaustive “review” of its content. It is 
bound to be, and it should be, widely read by both laymen and scholars, 
because it is, largely, based on the various reports of the govermental 
investigations of the attack on Pearl Harbor (cf. especially Senate docu- 
ment no. 244, 79th Congress, 2d session), and because of the one-sided 
approach to these and other sources of information and misinformation. 
For obvious reasons, it is peculiarly unfortunate that the book should 
have appeared only after its chief villain had passed from the stage. If the 
President of the United States plotted (as is the unavoidable inference of 
this work) with his civilian and noncivilian advisers to lead the innocent 
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and unsuspecting Japanese into a carefully baited trap at Pearl Harbor, 
then it simply isn’t fair, just, and equitable to leave him to metaphysical 
punishment only. Something ought to be done about it. But the fact that 
Messrs. Kimmel and Short were kept from receiving certain valuable in- 
formation concerning the activities of the harrassed and goaded Japanese 
militarists does not — in the light of the undisputed reception by Admiral 
Kimmel of the message from Washington, dated November 27, containing 
the order: “Consider this dispatch a war warning” (p. 225) and the mes- 
sage of the same date to General Short, no. 472 (p. 226), containing the 
words: “...hostile action possible at any moment’’— warrant the “white- 
washing” which is administered to them by Mr. Morganstern. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that had the author been less single- 
minded in his pursuit of the villain and his cohorts in Washington he 
might have: considered, for the edification of his readers, the possible 
effects upon the said readers of a victory of the Axis powers — and he might 
have approached Pearl Harbor by way of an analysis of American-]Japanese 
relations from 1905 to 1941 and of Sino-Japanese relations from the 1880's 
to the same year. Any one of these approaches might have resulted in the 
portrayal of the Nipponese as less Galahad- and lamblike than they are 
inferentially portrayed. Moreover, attention to the scythe as well as to 
the grindstone might have resulted in the cataloguing of his study as a 
historical rather than as a dramatic work. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
University of Chicago 


The autobiography of a Chinese woman. By Bu-wet YANG CHAo. PuT 
INTO ENGLISH BY HER HUSBAND, YUENREN CHAO. New York: John Day, 
1947. xvi, 327 p. 


Here is a book that will appeal to and delight many readers. From Mrs. 
Chao’s pen, mediated to us by Mr. Chao’s excellent English translation, 
a river of fun simply flows on and on like her mighty Yangtse. There are 
ample and deep reasons why no “foreigners” such as the twelfth-century 
Mongols or the twentieth-century, misled Japanese, were ever able to 
subdue the Chinese people. Among the lighter causes for the never-ending 
stubborn resistance of the Chinese people to “other ways,” their capacity 
to see the humorous sides of life is not one of the lesser elements of their 
strength. This book contains many examples of Chinese scintillating wit. 

Yet Mrs. Chao’s book also illustrates the point that the Chinese people 
have always had a sure grasp on, and have welcomed, the good, from what- 
ever source, when it proved fitted to their culture. In the recent past, 
Western foods like maize, apples, potatoes, and peanuts have been adopt- 
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ed, and are now staples for tens of millions of the Chinese population. 
On the spiritual side the Chinese have proved no less receptive to ideas, 
Mrs. Chao in her teens became principal of a Chinese school in which 
Western subjects bulked large in the curriculum. This was all to the good 
for its Chinese students, and it shows how the new wine of the modern age 
was successfully poured into old Chinese bottles. 

Mrs. Chao grew up in an ancient, large, and distinguished family. The 
strength of the family or clan in China may be gleaned from her book. 
One wishes that one might have had the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
some of the famly; one would like to have talked intimately with grand- 
father Yang and with “uncle.” Both were deeply educated in the best of 
Confucian humanism. And the picture of some of the Yang T’at-t’ais is 
enchanting. Their lineaments have the hallmark of truth. 

The new wine of world movements tended to crack, in some ways, the 
old bottles of Chinese social life. Witness the unheard-of breaking by the 
author of the bethrothal sealed for her in her infancy. Yang Hsiao-chieh 
(Miss) was helped to secure her own personal happiness and marital con- 
tentment by her own forthright decision and aided by that “returned 
student” who later became her husband. No doubt their children grew 
up in the liberal atmosphere of a modernized individual Chinese family, 
although one here senses a proper deference to the past and to all the 
family’s forbears. 

The Chao family singly and together have had a varied and most in- 
teresting life. Yang Hsiao-chieh became an M.D. in Japan, while her hus- 
band traveled extensively, studied, and taught in America and Europe. 
But probably his most useful work to date, in which Mrs. Chao also has 
a part, was his participation in the task of bringing the ancient Chinese 
language up-to-date, in making it a more adaptable vehicle for the needs 
and the challenge of the present time. Never has China had to face more 
critical years than in the last half-century. The renaissance, the student 
movement, and the growing nationalism have kept China in constant 
upheaval. It is no small “measure of a man,” in this case, a most de- 
termined woman, to have had an active part, with her husband, in all this 
turbulence. The entire book is filled with instances, first, of familial 
devotion, and second, of a fierce patriotism. This patriotism strives to 
create good new ways for the Chinese people, ways in which the author 
herself first trod. 


E. D. Harvey 
Oxford, N.H. 
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The chrysanthemum and the sword. By RuTH BENEDICT. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1946. 324 p. $3.00. 


This study of the patterns of Japanese culture by a well-known anthro- 
pologist makes available to western readers an interesting explanation of 
Japanese behavior, attitudes, and way of life. As an anthropological 
treatise, it is unique in the fact that it was written without any resi- 
dence abroad among the people studied. Because of the war situation, the 
author was compelled to rely largely upon interviews with Japanese resid- 
ing in the United States, a method with obvious limitations which were 
at least partly overcome by her skill in analysis and broad knowledge of 
other Pacific peoples. 


Among the basic factors in the behavior of the Japanese analyzed by 
the author are: (1) their use of hierarchy as a social mechanism which 
places each person in his proper station; (2) their conception of obligations 
and the intricate rules for repayment which vary widely, depending on 
(a) whether their indebtedness is to the emperor or to their parents (debts 
which can never be fully repaid), or (b) whether they grow out of favors 
received during the daily routine of life (which are to be repaid with 
mathematical exactness); (3) the necessity of clearing one’s name either 
by avenging insults or by suicide as an act that atones for any fault; (4) the 
emphasis in the Japanese code upon self-discipline; and (5) their rigid 
system of child training designed to bring about complete conformity to 
adult patterns of life. 


While the book is very stimulating and can be profitably read by 
students of things Japanese as well as by the general public, it gives the 
impression of being an intellectual analysis with undue emphasis upon 
uniformity of behavior and too great reliance upon the social code as the 
sole determinant of human attitudes and conduct. Moreover, this presen- 
tation of Japanese traits is perhaps truer of feudal days than of recent 
years. Through decades of contact with the western world, the Japanese 
way of life has become too complex to be fully explained by reference 
to its traditional code of behavior. 











JEssE F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Hawaii’s Japanese: an experiment in democracy. By ANDREW W. Linp. 
Princeton University Press, 1946. viii, 264 p. $3.00. 


As a sequel to the “treacherous” cataclysm of December 7, 1941, in 
Hawaii, the status of the Japanese in and out of continental U.S.A. has 
revealed polarization of attitudes. Swing from the fear of “yellow peril” 
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to positive conviction as to the loyalty and the assimilability of the Japa- 
nese in Hawaii is an arduous intellectual and emotional task. 

In spite of the peculiar tenacity of stereotypes to survive, no precon- 
ceived mental picture is immune to the eroding power of objective 
demonstration. Lind’s book tells the story in a simplified manner, season- 
ing it with flesh-and-blood material gathered through interviews, letters, 
diaries, etc. Unwittingly he proves the Sumnerian truism in social inter- 
action, that culturally, socially, economically, ethnically, even “national- 
istically,” divergent units can engage in an experiment in “antagonistic 
cooperation” and emerge assimilated! Such a social alchemy is fully and 
realistically described by one who has been a participant observer with 
an impassioned outlook. His faith in the salutary outcome of racial hostili- 
ties in Hawaii, however, should not be interpreted as an evidence of soft 
sentimentalism of an inveterate reformer. Lind makes facts speak for 
themselves. 

One major issue, however, with regard to the future of Japanese in 
Hawaii still remaining in obscurity is the task of preventing the develop- 
ment of “split personalities’ among these folk caused by the dominant 
white culture pattern. Unless the so-called ‘“‘whites” take steps to correct 
their social astigmatic outlook on interracial matters, schizoid personalities 
among the Japanese in Hawaii inevitably will become ascendant. 

Lind’s volume should be read carefully and absorbed critically both by 
the culturally dominant “whites” and the numerically ascendant Japanese 
in Hawaii. And since one’s judgment is no better than his information, 
this volume offers to continental Japanese-baiters and “Jap haters” the 
rare opportunity to reorient themselves in the interest of ethnic amity. 

SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 

Los Angeles, California 
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No peace for Asia, by Harold R. Isaacs (New York: Macmillan, 1947, x, 
295 p., $3.50), among the persistent flood of war correspondents’ judgments 
on the Second World War and its results, should take an outstanding place. 
It is brief and to the point; it is mainly objective in tone and approach; it 
leaves out most of the puerile personal data which clutters up so many books 
of its class, and it frankly names names. One need not agree with all of Mr. 
Isaacs’ conclusions and beliefs, but his sincerity is unquestionable and he is as 
refreshingly free of most of the common mawkish sentiment about the Orient 
as is Harry Paxton Howard, many of whose ideas he fully shares. Although 
No peace for Asia may be considered a somewhat pedestrian book because of 
its factual content, it is not without brilliant flashes of word-artistry. There 
are vivid descriptions of life along the sixteenth-parallel border zone in 
Russian-American Korea and of the pathetic struggles and disillusionments 
of native patriots in Indonesia and Indochina, which reveal a close intimate 
knowledge on the part of the author. His estimates of Gandhi and Chiang 
Kai-shek, of the waning of imperialism, and of the respective Far Eastern rules, 
past, present, and future, of Soviet Russia, Britain, Japan, and the United 
States, are challenging and well buttressed by convincing factual evidence, how- 
ever dark and gloomy the total resultant picture may be. The book can be 
heartily recommended as a summary of the grimmer aspects of the Far Eastern 
situation. (Rufus Kay Wyllys, Arizona State College) 


Where are we heading? by Sumner Welles (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1946, 397 p., $3.00) surveys world problems from the Atlantic Charter to the 
end of 1946. The author first traces the United Nations from its inception 
through the work of its first year. Although he is critical of certain develop- 
ments, especially of the difficulty of amendment, he finds some occasion for 
optimism. In discussing peacemaking, he indicates two courses, either of which 
if followed might have insured speedy and orderly settlement. Failure to pursue 
these courses has brought distress, delay, and a growing division between the 
Soviet Union and the West. Individual chapters treat of Europe, the Americas, 
the Near East, and Asia. Mr. Welles is highly critical of our inter-American 
policy since 1944. In “The nationalist surge in Asia,” he surveys each area from 
India to Indonesia and Siam to Korea, emphasizes the problems of dependent 
peoples, and presents the dilemma in which the United States presently finds 
herself in China. There is a brief account of our occupation problems in Japan. 
The final chapter discusses the goals of our foreign policy and the changes in 
policy since 1944. With much criticism, Mr. Welles givés some praise. He 
Suggests as desirable some changes in the organization of the State Department 
and fuller use of the permanent foreign service. This with more information 
to the public and more efficient co-operation of the legislative and executive 
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branches would help greatly in meeting our present day failures in foreign 
policy. (Mary S. Benson, Milwaukee-Downer College) 


Decline of empire in the Pacific by Eleanor Lattimore (New York: American 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1947, 64 p., 25¢) gives in simple style an account 
of the colonial problem in general and a few pages each on American colonial 
interests in the Pacific, Indonesia, Indochina, Burma, British Malaya, and the 
Pacific Islands. In each case the author gives background information and a 
survey of developments during and since World War II. There is a closing 
section on America’s role in the colonial world. The pamphlet is based in part 
on a special study of dependent territories of the Pacific which is being prepared 
by a group of scholars working under the auspices of the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations. (M.E.C.) 


China, by Y. L. Liang and Neville Whymant (London: Macdonald & Co., 
1946, 192 p., 5s.), composed mainly before Japan’s surrender in 1945, is in- 
adequate in 1947. It falls into two parts: a surprisingly good sketch of Chinese 
history and civilization up to 1911 in the first hundred pages, and a confusing 
attempt to tell the story of the next thirty-five years in twice as many pages. 
For this latter task a good encyclopedia editor might have done something that 
seems to have been too hard for the authors. Much interesting material is 
included, but this is fairly scrambled, while important movements are omitted 
or referred to in a manner that would explain nothing to the tyro. Here and 
there evidences of carelessness appear, as for example when the date of Yiian 
Shih-k’ai’s monarchical movement is given on successive pages as 1915 and 
1916. The ““Pigtail general” Chang Hsiin, who tried to restore the Manchus, 
is referred to as “Chang Hsu.” If this book is to serve its purpose it ought to 
be rewritten from page 102 on and brought up-to-date. (William J. Hail, 
College of Wooster) 


The purpose of Everett D. Hawkins’ pamphlet, America’s role in China 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1947, I.P.R. pamphlets no. 26, 64 p., 
25¢), is “to present briefly some of the outstanding trends in American Far 
Eastern policy in the past..., to review more fully the leading factors in 
America’s role since Pearl Harbor and especially since V-J Day, and to present 
some of the leading opinions for and against present American policy so that 
the reader may make his own decision more intelligently about this key prob- 
lem.” Americans who want a simple, clear, objective guide through the mazes 
of recent Chinese politics and American policy will find the pamphlet useful. 
(M.E.C.) 


The history of Japan, by Kenneth Scott Latourette (New York: Macmillan, 
1947, vi, 290 p., $4.00), is a revised and illustrated edition of Professor Latou- 
rette’s well-known work published previously under the title The development 
of Japan. Within the limited compass of less than 300 small pages, the reader 
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will find here a simple, straightforward account of Japanese history in outline. 
Essentially it is an introduction to the history of Japan, and this is what it is 
intended to be. In addition to a number of useful maps, there is a chronology 
of significant events in Japanese history, and a brief unannotated list of read- 
ings. (Paul H. Clyde, Duke University) 





A photographic reproduction of Japanese poetry: the “uta”, by Arthur 
Waley, has been issued by Lund Humphries & Co., Ltd. of London (1946, 
110 p.). It has been made from the only available copy of the original edition, 
published in 1919 by the Clarendon Press. (M.E.C.) 





American-Australian Relations, by Werner Levi (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1947, 184 p., $2.75), Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Minnesota, will be widely welcomed by all students of the 
Pacific area, for there is no other comprehensive treatment of American- 
Australian relations. It begins with the contacts which followed the founding 
of Australia, describes the inability of the home government to prevent trade 
between Australia and the United States, and gives a good picture of the two 
gold rushes. In the third quarter of the nineteenth century a fast-developing 
Australia was inclined somewhat to imitate the government and economic 
devices of the United States but ceased such heresies when in the last quarter 
yankee imperialism began to reach the South Seas. With the turn of the century 
the economic and political ambitions of the two countries definitely clashed, 
and at the Paris Peace Conference following World War I friction occurred 
which was only partially ironed out by the Washington Conference. Largely 
because the United States produces everything which trade-hungry Australia 
exports, disagreements continued until World War II when the two countries 
established ‘“‘an invincible comradeship in arms” (p. 158). The experience of 
the war showed that they are important to each other, and, since their policies 
indicate that neither country expects that the United Nations will eliminate 
the need for regional security agreements, the author believes that realism on 
both sides will require a compromise solution of their problems. The book 
conforms to all the canons of scholarship; it is well proof-read and contains a 
satisfactory outline map, a good index, and an excellent bibliography. (Osgood 
Hardy, Occidental College) 











Introduction to New Zealand (Wellington, N. Z.: Whitcomb and Tombs, 
1945, 271 p.), prepared by the Historical Branch of the Department of Internal 
Affairs in Wellington, aims to make a plain and modest introduction for the 
general reader to the antipodean nation. The story of New Zealand’s history, 
social achievements, economic development, and cultural life is told with verve 
and humor. With a just pride in the land and its people, and with a wide 
variety of statistical material interspersed throughout the text, the work avoids 
gracefully the dangers of being a chamber of commerce panegyric or a statisti- 
cal handbook. The “Introduction” is written for the American reader, with 
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frequent comparisons with and allusions to American conditions. There is a 
wealth of excellent photographs to illuminate the text. In view of the general 
pleasing character of the publication, the lack of an adequate map is most 
surprising. (Donald C. Gordon, University of Maryland) 


Making international law work, by G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger 
(2d. ed., London: Stevens and Sons, 1946, v, 261 p., 12/6), is devoted to the 
thesis that international law cannot reach a full development within a world 
controlled by power politics. The rule of law between nations will increase 
gradually as world government supplants competitive national sovereignties. 
The growth and social background of international law are traced briefly, and 
the functions of international law and international morality are considered. 
Short descriptions of the League of Nations and the United Nations are fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the possible development of international law within 
the framework of the new organization. The authors close by emphasizing the 
need for a world community in an atomic age. The appendices contain a num- 
ber of pertinent documents, especially the Statute of the Court of International 
Justice and the Atomic Charter of November, 1945. (Mary S. Benson, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College) 


The United Nations at work: basic documents (Boston: World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1947, 147 p., 40¢) is just what its title implies. It contains the texts of 
the basic agreements in the evolution of the United Nations, the Charter of 
the United Nations, and a number of documents relating to specialized inter- 
national agencies, such as the constitution of UNESCO and the trusteeship 
agreement for the Cameroons. As an appendix the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is included. (M.E.C.) 


The Smithsonian Institution has issued as no. 1, volume 107 of its miscel- 
laneous collections a report on The ethnogeographic board by Wendell Clark 
Bennett (Washington: The Smithsonian Institution, 1947, viii, 135 p.). This 
history of the first three years of the board was submitted in June 1945, and, 
therefore, since the board was disbanded December 31, 1945, presents a fairly 
complete account of its activities. The board, established in June 1942 by the 
National Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
Social Science Research Council, and the Smithsonian Institution, had as its 
purpose to make available to military and war agencies specific regional infor- 
mation and personnel data. A number of its projects, described in this history, 
related to the Far East. (M.E.C.) 


The Michigan alumnus quarterly has published in recent years a number of 
valuable articles on China by Dr. Esson M. Gale. These include “Letters from 
Chungking, March to August 1942” (Feb. 20, 1943), “President James Burrill 
Angell’s diary as United States treaty commissioner and minister to China, 
1880-1881” (May 1, 1943), “Beachheads and land barriers in China” (Feb. 3, 
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1945), “Manchu and Muscovite” (Oct. 27, 1945), and “Post-war economy of the 
Far East” (March 1, 1947). Each article is illustrated with characteristic pen and 
ink sketches, by Wilfred B. Shaw from original photographs in Dr. Gale’s 
collection. A few offprints are available on request to Dr. Gale. Also, some 
copies of Dr. Gale’s translation of Huan Kuan’s noted treatise on state control 
of commerce and industry in ancient China (83 B.c.), the Yen tieh lun pub- 
lished by E. J. Brill in Leiden in 1931 under the title Discourses on salt and 
iron, were brought out of Holland after the German occupation. Such copies 
as now remain may be had at cost by writing to Dr. Gale at 1614 Granger 
Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. (W.B.) 


A distinguished new quarterly, certain to contain information of value to 
students of Far Eastern history, is International organization, published by 
the World Peace Foundation. Volume 1, number | (February 1947) contains 
three articles; “From League of Nations to United Nations,” by Leland M. 
Goodrich; ‘“Peace-making 1946,” by Philip E. Mosely; “The genesis of the 
veto,” by Dwight E. Lee. Each issue will contain a lengthy summary of the 
activities of international organizations, a section of documents on inter- 
national organizations, and a selected bibliography. Leland M. Goodrich is 
chairman of the board of editors and Raymond Dennet. is managing editor. 
The subscription price is $3.50 a year. (M.E.C.) 


Cross Currents in the Philippines by Bernard Seeman and Laurence Salisbury 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946. IPR Pamphlets no. 23. 63 p. 
25¢) deliberately undertakes to discuss some of the “debit items” in American 
relations with the Philippines, on the assumption that most Americans have 
an unduly complacent idea of the benevolence of our dealings with the Fili- 
pinos and the progress which the Filipinos are making toward real political 
and economic independence. The authors discuss frankly and interestingly such 
problems as collaborationism, the “Huk” movement, and the acute political 
tension in the postwar Philippines. (M.E.C.) 


Peoples of the Southwest Pacific by H. Ilan Hogbin (New York: John Day, 
1946. 26 p. 128 photographs) is a pictorial account of the way of life of the 
peoples of New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. The author, a well-known 
anthropologist who was adviser on native rehabilitation during his war service 
in the Australian army, gives, in about fifteen pages, a brief survey of the 
culture of the islanders, and supplies each picture with a comment, but the 
most important feature of the book is its large collection of well-chosen photo- 
graphs. (M.E.C.) 


Two valuable bibliographies on Far Eastern subjects were issued by the 
Library of Congress in 1946. One, compiled by Helen F. Conover and issued by 
the General Reference and Bibliography Division, is a revised, August 1946, 
edition of an earlier issue. It deals with China: a selected list of references on 
contemporary economic and industrial development, with special emphasis 
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on post-war reconstruction (118 p). It has 1,102 items classified under various 
topics and an author and subject index. It may be obtained free by libraries 
upon application to the Information and Publications Office of the Library. 
Copies are not available for distribution to individuals. The other, compiled 
by Cecil Hobbs and issued by the Orientalia Division, is annotated and deals 
with Southeast Asia, 1935-45: a selected list of reference books (iv, 86 p.). Titles 
are arranged under the main headings: Burma, Siam, Indochina, Malaya, East 
Indian archipelago, Southeast Asia—general, and each of these is further classi- 
fied under topical headings. Library of Congress call numbers are given for 
each work in the Library, and in the case of works not in the Library, a library 
where they are located is given. This bibliography has been issued in quantity 
through arrangements with the Institute of Pacific Relations and may be 
obtained from the IPR New York office for 75¢. Both works are mimeographed 
and bound in paper covers. (E.H.P.) 


A relatively new publication of interest to Far Easterners is Soviet press 
translations, issued biweekly by the Far Eastern Institute of the University of 
Washington, University of Washington Press, Seattle 5. It is edited by Ivar 
Spector, assisted by Mitchell Daniloff and Leslie T. Longwell. The publication 
began in 1946. Each issue has between 25 and 30 mimeographed pages of feature 
articles, editorials, and news items, mainly translated from Izvestia and Pravda 
but some items are from other publications. A number of its feature articles 
and news items relate to the Far East. Its price is $10.00 per year. The following 
items of Far Eastern interest appear in vol. 2, nos. 1, 2, Jan. 15 and 31, 1947: 
No. 1. M. Marinin, The domestic political maneuvers of the Kuomintang (pp. 
1-3), Pravda, Dec. 2, 1946; V. Yarovoy, The postwar economy of Japan and 
American monopolies (pp. 4-7), Izvestia, Nov. 14, 1946; A. Tchernaya, Book 
review of Willard Price’s Key to Japan (pp. 23-25), Izvestia, Nov. 28, 1946; 
News Items: Geography of the USSR, The Byelorussian state university, New 
industrial district in Sverdlovsk, Electrification of collective farms in Uzbek 
Republic, In a progressive Siberian village, Land distribution among Man- 
churian peasants. No. 2. V. Vasilyeva, Events in Indonesia (pp. 10-19), Mo- 
rovoye khoziaistvo i mirovaya politika, Jan. 1946; Diary of competition: the 
duty of Siberian kolkhozi — to accelerate delivery of grain to the government 


(pp. 28-29), Izvestia, Oct. 26, 1946; News items: Far Eastern fisheries expe- 
dition. (E.H.P.) 


Notice of the publication of the Mitteilungen der Schweizerischen gesell- 
schaft der freunde Ostasiatischer kultur. Bulletin de la société Suisse des amis 
de l’Extréme-Orient (Kommissions-Verlag A. Francke Ag. Bern, Switzerland), 
which began in 1939, has been received. It is edited by Dr. R. Fazy and Pd. 
Dr. E. H. von Tscharner and is published once a year. In addition to various 
articles it carries book reviews, art news, and notes of the society. Number 8, 
which appeared in December 1946, has 120 pages an sells for 8.50 Swiss Francs. 
The following is a list of articles appearing in the published numbers. (E.H.P.) 
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Number | (1939) Fr. 3.75 
R. Fazy. Introduction aux études asiatiques. 
E. H. v. Tscharner. Die Chinakunde als wissenschaft. 
E. Rigozzi. Japanische “Byo-bus” (mit abbildungen). 
E. Abegg. Indische heilbringersagen. 
Number 2 (1940) Fr. 5.25 
R. Fazy. Essai d’une bibliographie raisonnée de l’exploration tibétaine. 
M. Stiassny. Eine japanische plastik aus Schweizer privatbesitz (mit abbildun- 
gen). 
G. Cuendet. Textes sanscrits bouddhiques d’ Asie centrale. 
A. Steinmann. Die ornamente der Ikat-Gewebe von Sumba (mit abbildungen). 
Number $ (1941) Fr. 6.— 
R. Fazy. Autour d’une expédition chinoise sous les T’ang a travers les Pamirs 
et le Yasin. 
M. Champoud. Quelques notes sur les inro (illustré). 
E. H. v. Tscharner. Vom wesen der chinesischen sprache. 


Number 4 (1942) Fr. 6.75 
R. Fazy. Autour de l’expédition d’Alexandre le Grand en Asie Centrale, 331- 
) 327 av. J.-C. 
U. A. Casal. Japanische lacke (mit abbildungen). 
P. L. Mercanton. De quelques bronzes bouddhiques anciens de Ceylan (illustré). 
A. Sarasin. Fritz Sarasin zum gedachtnis. 
Number 5 (1943) Fr. 5.— 
R. Fazy. Autour d’une expédition romaine en Arabie Heureuse sous Auguste. 
C. G. Jung. Zur psychologie éstlicher meditation. 
A. Chédel. Le Dhammapada, recueil de sentences bouddhiques. 
P. L. Mercanton: Un chef d’ceuvre de I’art du vannier au Japon. 
A. Sarasin. Meine Bibliotheca Indica. 
Number 6 (1944) Fr. 7.50 
G. Cuendet. Relations indo-grecques. 
R. Fazy. Le P. Ippolito Desideri 4 Lhasa, 1716-1721, et son exposé de la religion 
tibétaine. 
P. L. Mercanton. Une figuration plastique peu commune du Bouddha (illustré). 
E. H. v. Tscharner. Leben und tod im denken der grossen chinesischen weisen. 
Number 7 (1945) Fr. 6.50 
R. Fazy. In memoriam: Sir Francis E. Younghusband, 1863-1942. 
E. Abegg. Der Buddha Maitreya. 
W. Boller. Hokusai, Japans grosser holzschnittmeister _ 6 abbildungen). 
R. Fazy. Artibus Asiae. 
Number 8 (December 1946), 120 p. Fr. 8.50 
R. Fazy. Autour de Gengis-Khan. 
M. Stiassny. Ein chinesisches tuschebild aus Schweizer privatbesitz (mit einer 
tafel). 
A. Attenhofer. Ein chinesischer sozialreformer: Mo Ti. 
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C. Baumann. Reflections prompted by Laotse. A psychological approach. 
J. Romieux. Mythes du Japon ancien vus a la lumieére de la linguistique 
comparative. 


In Memoriam. Rod. Staechelin — hommage aux orientalistes francais disparus. 


Geobiologia. Revue de l’institut de geobiologie, directed by Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin and Pierre Leroy, began publication in Peiping in 1943. In ad- 
dition to articles, the journal contains short notes on geobiological subjects and 
reviews. Volume | (1943, viii, 150 p. Sales units 6) contained the following 
mémotres: by Teilhard de Chardin: Geobiologie et geobiologia (with English 
translation); The genesis of the western hills of Peking; Contorted structures 
in the sinian limestone; by Leroy: Biogéographie et géobiologie; A north China 
masket civet (Paguma larvata); and by G. B. Mathews: A fossil dipterid found 
near Peking. Volume 2. fasc. 1 (1945, 48 p. 22 figures. 1 plate, Sales units 2) had 
the following articles: by Teilhard de Chardin: Un probléme de géologie asia- 
tique. Le faciés mongol (English summary); The geology of the western hills, 
additional notes; The geological structure of the Shihmenchai basin, near 
Shanhaikwan (north Hopei); by G. B. Mathews and George A. Ho: On the 
occurrence of Protopiceoxylon in China; A new fossil wood from China; by 
Leroy: Note sur Lynx lynx isabellina (Blyth). The Institute has also issued the 
following publications. All prices are in sales units. One sales unit equals U. S. 
$0.60 or 3 shillings, postpaid. Publication no. 1 sells abroad for U. S. $0.80 or 
4/0 and no. 5 for U. S. $1.00 or 5/0. All orders should be sent to the sales agent 
for the Institute, Henri Vetch (French Bookstore), Grand Hotel de Pekin, Pei- 
ping, China or to subagents. (E.H.P.) 


Teilhard de Chardin. The granitization of China. 1940. 33 p. 10 text-figs. 1 map. 
A tentative chronology of granitic intrusions in China. Unit 1.30. 

Pierre Leroy. On the occurrence of a hair-seal on the coast of north China. 1940. 
8 p. 2 text-fig. 1 plate. The first osteological description of a Chinese seal. 
Unit 1. 

Leroy. The late cenozoic unionids of China. 1940. 62 p. 21 text-figs. 1 map. 
A preliminary classification of the fossil thick-shelled unionids of China, with 
a geological history of the group. Units 2. 

Leroy. Observations on living Chinese mole-rats. 1941. 25 p. 13 text-figs. 1 map. 
A review, based on new material, of the living species of Chinese Siphneus. 
Units 1. 

Jacques Roi. Phytogeography of Central Asia. 1941. 55 p. 13 maps. 7 plates. 
Summary of our present data on plant distribution in Central Asia. Units 1.7. 

Hellmut de Terra. Pleistocene formations and stone age man in China. 1942. 
142 p. 1 map. An interpretation of the pleistocene history of China. Units 6. 

Chardin. Early man in China. 1941. 112 p. 51 text-figs. 5 maps. Summary of 
present knowledge of late cenozoic formations and the distribution of pleisto- 
cene human remains in China. Units 4. 

Chardin and Leroy. Chinese fossil mammals. 1942. 142 p. 1 map. A list with 
bibliography and stratigraphical distribution. Units 6. 
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Chardin. New rodents of the pliocene and lower pleistocene of North China. 
1942. 100 p. 61 text-figs. Units 4. 

Chardin. Le néolithique de la Chine. 1944. 112 p. 48 text-figs. 2 maps. Units 4. 

Chardin and Leroy. Les félidés de Chine. 1945. 70 p. 20 text-figs. 2 maps. Their 
history from the miocene up to our times and their distribution in the Far 
East. Units 4. 

Chardin and Leroy. Les mustélidés de Chine. 1945. 56 p. 24 text-figs. 2 maps. 
Their history from the miocene up to our times and their distribution in the 
Far East. Units 4. 

Alice M. Boring and Pierre Leroy (Editor). Chinese amphibians: living and 
fossil forms. 1945. viii, 152 p. 22 maps. Units 8. 

Gregor Mathews. The permo-triassic flora of patachu (Peking). Description and 
discussion of a new key flora in north Chins. (In preparation) 

Mathews. The palaeozoic and mesozoic plants of China. A revised bibliography. 
(In preparation) 

Leroy. Chinese living mammals. An annotated bibliography of Chinese mam- 
mals (taxonomy and geographical distribution). (In ms.) 

Chardin. Fosstl men. 1943. 36 p. 12 figures. Recent discoveries and present prob- 

lems. Units 1. 


A detailed brochure has recently been issued by the Statens Etnografiska 
Museum, Stockholm 6, Sweden, describing in detail the Reports from the 
scientific expedition to the north-western provinces of China under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Sven Hedin issued by the Museum. The reports have been appear- 
ing for some years and are by outstanding experts who either accompanied the 
series of expeditions in Inner Mongolia, eastern Turkistan, Tibet, and north- 
west China from 1927 to 1935 or who have studied the data collected by the 
expeditions. In 1937 a series of publications were inaugurated divided as 
follows: 


I. Geography V. Invertebrate palaeontology IX. Meteorology 
II. Geodesy VI. Vertebrate palaeontology X. Zoology 
III. Geology VII. Archaeology XI. Botany 


IV. Palaeobotany ‘VIII. Ethnography 


All works published under IV, V, VI, VII above also appear simultaneously in 
the series Palaeontologia sinica, published by the Geological Survey of China. 
A complete list of the publications in the various series is given below. Each 
volume is 9 by 113% inches (except the 3 volumes of the Xa series which are 
654 by 10 2/8 inches). Subscribers to the whole series receive 10 per cent dis- 
count on each volume, and inquiries should be addressed to Dr. G. Montell of 
the Museum. P. D. and Ione Perkins, Box 167, South Pasadena, California, 
are authorized agents and sell the series for about $362 for the cloth-bound 
volumes (the Museum’s price of 1322 kronor, less the 10 per cent discount, plus 
freight and packing charges). Individual volumes sell for the list price plus 
about 5 per cent for shipping charges (100 kronor equals roughly $27.85 at 
present exchange rates). The numbering below — 1.VI:1 — means publication 
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1, volume (series as given above) VI, no. 1 (or part 1) of series VI. Prices are in 
Swedish kronor and the first price given is for unbound volumes, the second 
is for cloth-bound volume. 


1.VI:1 Bohlin, Birger. Eine tertidre séugetier-fauna aus Tsaidam. 111 p. 9 pl. 
215 fig. Kr. 20; 27. 

2.111:1 Norin, Erik. Geology of western Quruq tagh, eastern T’ien-shan. 194 p. 
43 pl. 18 fig. 2 maps in 8 colors, 3 pl. of sections. Kr. 40; 48. 

3.111:2 Bohlin, Birger. Notes on some palaeozoic localities in the Nan-shan SE 
of Tunhuang. 54 p. 3 pl. 52 fig. Kr. 12; 18. 

4.V:1 Troedsson, Gustaf T. On the cambro-ordovician faunas of western 
Quruq tagh, eastern T’ien-shan. With an appendix by O. M. B. Bulman: 
Report on a collection of graptolites from the Charchaq series of Chinese 
Turkistan. 80 p. 10 pl. 8 fig. Kr. 16; 23. 

5.VI:2 Bohlin, Birger. Oberoligozdine sdugetiere aus dem Shargaltein-Tal, 
western Kansu. 66 p. 2 pl. 136 fig. Kr. 16; 23. 

6.1I:1 Ambolt, Nils. Latitude and longitude determinations in eastern Tur- 
kistan and northern Tibet derived from astronomical observations. 142 p. 
74 figs. 2 maps. Kr. 25; 32. 

7.VII:1 Bergman, Folke. Archaeological researches in Sinkiang. 258 p. 58 pl. 
52 fig. and maps. Kr. 46; 54. 

8.XI:1 Haude, Waldemar. Ergebnisse der allgemeinen meteorologischen beo- 
bachtungen und der drachenaufstiege an den beiden standlagern bei Iken- 
giing und am Edsen-gol 1931-32. 328 p. 16 pl. 54 fig. 1 map. Kr. 70; 80. 

9.VII:4 First, Carl M. The skeletal material collected during the excavations 
of Dr. T. J. Arne in Shah Tepé at Astrabad-Gorgan in Iran and Amschler, 
J. Wolfg. Tierreste der ausgrabungen von dem “grossen kénigshiigel” Shah 
Tepé, in Nord-Iran. 129 p. 26 pl. Kr. 18; 26. 

10.111:3 Bohlin, Birger. Notes on the hydrography of western Kansu. 54 p. 
4 pl. 37 fig. 2 maps. Kr. 14; 20. 

11.V:2 Frebold, Hans. Untersuchungen iiber die fauna und stratigraphie des 
marinen tertidrs von Ostturkistan. 35 p. 7 pl. 1 map. Kr. 12; 18. 

12.111:4 Du Rietz, Torsten. Igneous rocks of Nanshan. A study in caledonian 
igneous rocks. Introduction by Gerhard Bexell. 117 p. 16 pl. 36 fig. Kr. 18; 
26. 

13.XI:1 Magnusson, A. H. Lichens from Central Asia, Part 1. 168 p. 12 pl. 
3 fig. 1 map. Kr. 22; 29. 

14.1X:2 Albrecht, Fritz. Ergebnisse von Dr. Haude’s beobachtungen der strah- 
lung und des warmehaushaltes der erdoberfliche an den beiden stand- 
largern bei Ikengiing und am Edsen-gol 1931-32. Unter mitwirkung von 
Paul Brosse. 352 p. 11 pl. 80 fig. Kr. 90; 105. 

15.VII:2 Sylwan, Vivi. Woollen textiles of the Lou-lan people. Introduction 
by Folke Bergman. With an appendix by G. Montell: Spinning tools and 
spinning methods in Asia. 127 p. 19 pl. 49 fig. and maps. Kr. 24; 32. 

16.111:6 Norin, Erik. Geologic reconnaissances in the Chinese T’ien-shan. 
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With appendices by F. Heritsch, F. Kahler, and B. Bohlin. 229 p. 23 pl. 

3 maps. 1 plate of sections. Kr. 60; 70. 

17.V:3 Regnéll, Gerhard. On the siluro-devonian fauna of Chél-tagh, eastern 
T’ien-shan, Part 1: Anthozoa. 64 p. 12 pl. 10 fig. Kr. 18; 25. 

18.VIII:1 Lessing, Ferdinand Diederich. Yung-ho-kung. An iconography of 
the Lamaist Cathedral in Peking with notes on Lamaist mythology and 
cult. In colaboration with Gésta Montell. vol. 1. 179 p. 33 pl. 21 fig. 
13 sketches. Kr. 48; 56. 

19.VII:3 Hyjortsjé, Carl-Herman, and Walander, Anders. Das schddel-und 
skelettgut der archdologischen untersuchungen in Ost-Turkistan. 89 p. 
14 pl. 36 fig. Kr. 20; 28. 

20.VI:3 Bohlin, Birger. The fossil mammals from the tertiary deposit of 
Taben-buluk, western Kansu. Part I: Insectivora and lagomorpha. 113 p. 
1 pl. 32 fig. Kr. 18; 25. 

21.VIII:4 The music of the Mongols, Part 1, eastern Mongolia. Preface by 
Sven Hedin. On the trail of ancient Mongol tunes by Henning Haslund- 
Christensen. Specimens of Mongolian poetry translated by K. Gronbech. 
Preliminary remarks on Mongolian music and instruments by Ernst Ems- 
heimer. Music of eastern Mongolia collected by H. Haslund-Christensen, 
noted down by Ernest Emsheimer. 100 p. 9 pl. 6 fig. 97 p. musical notes. 
Kr. 30; 39. 

22.XI:2 Magnusson, A. H. Lichens from Central Asia, Part II. 72 p. 8 pl. 
1 map. Kr. 15; 24. 

23, 24, 25,26 Hedin, Sven. History of the expedition in Asia 1927-1935, Parts 
I, II, III, IV. In colaboration with Folke Bergman. Pt. I, 258 p. 53 pl. 
27 fig. 1 map. Kr. 48; 58. Pt. 2, 215 p. 60 pl. 23 fig. Kr. 48; 58. Pt. 3, 346 p. 
56 pl. 37 fig. 1 map in 5 colors. Kr. 60; 70. Pt. 4 is a General reports of 
travels and field-work: Bergman, Folke. Travels and archaeological field- 
work in Mongolia and Sinkiang.— A diary of the years 1927-1935; Bexell, 
Gerhard. Geological and palaeontological investigations in Mongolia and 
Kansu 1929-1934; Bohlin, Birger. Palaeontological and geological re- 
searches in Mongolia and Kansu 1929-1933; Montell, Gésta. As ethnog- 
rapher in China and Mongolia 1929-1932. 449 p. 84 pl. 56 fig. 5 maps. 
Kr. 75; 85. 

27.VII:5 Arne, T. J. Excavations at Shah Tepé, Iran. 366 p. 92 pl. 129 fig. 
1 map. Kr. 80; 90. 

28.VI:4 Bohlin, Birger. The fossil mammals from the tertiary deposit of 
Taben-buluk, western Kansu, Part II. Simplicidentata, carnivora, artio- 
dactyla, perissodactyla, and primates. Published 1946. Kr. 42; 52. 

29.11I:7 Norin, Erick. Contribution to the geology of western Tibet. (Either 
has appeared or will appear shortly.) 

Xa. Hummel, David. Zur anthropodenwelt Nord-West-Chinas: 

1. Insecta, part 1.576 p. 22 pl. Kr. 20; 27. 
2. Insecta, part 2.517 p. 10 pl. Kr. 20; 27. 
3. Myriopoda and arachnoidea. 438 p. 7 pl. Kr. 20; 27. 
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A number of further volumes are expected to appear in 1947. Among the vol- 
umes reported in preparation are Nils Ambolt’s Gravity determinations with 
pendulum in central Asia; Gerhard Bexell’s Geological researches in the Nan 
Shan; Nils Hérner’s Partical size distribution of sediments; Vivi Sylwan’s study 
of archaeological finds of silk fragments of garments, etc.; Folke Bergman’s 
study of the archaeological collections and the ancient monuments from the 
Edsen-gol district; Henning Haslund-Christensen’s Pt. 2 of the Music of the 
Mongols; F. D. Lessing’s Pt. 2 of Yung-ho-kung; and Tycho Norlindh’s studies 
of the botanical collection, the first ms. of which was expected to be ready to 
print in 1946. 

In addition, the following publications of the Museum will be of interest 
to Far Easterners: ‘Tyra de Kleen’s Temple dances of Bali (1936), kr. 150; Tyra 
de Kleen’s Vayang (1937, out of print), Kr. 100; J. Séderstrém’s A. Sparrman’s 
ethnographical collection from James Cook’s 2nd expedition 1772-1775 (1939), 
kr. 20; and J. Séderstrém and G. Holtker’s Die figurstiihle vom sepik-fluss auf 
Neu-Guinea (1941), kr. 5. (E. H. P.) 












NOTES AND NEWS 
Prepared by WoopBRIDGE BINGHAM 


All of the following material was received prior to June 15, 1947, 
except the notice of Professor MacNair’s death. 

















University of California. The Far Eastern and Russian Language School of 
the University Extension, University of California, at Berkeley, is offering 
intensive language programs in Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Siamese, and Rus- 
sian. The school calendar for 1947-48 consists of a Summer term of twelve 
weeks, between June 23 and September 13; a Fall term of fifteen weeks, between 
September 22 and January 30, and a Spring term of fifteen weeks, between 
February 23 and June 11. Chinese, Japanese, and Korean are offered through- 
out the year. Siamese is offered only through the Summer, and Russian is 
offered only during the Fall and Spring terms. Twelve units of college credit 
are given for satisfactory completion of the twelve-week Summer course. Fifteen 
units of credit are given for completion of each of the fifteen-week Fall and 
Spring terms. 

Siamese is to be taught by Dr. Mary R. Haas. Both a beginning and an 
advanced course will be offered. The advanced course is designed for students 
who have had one year of training in the language previously, or who have 
had the equivalent training in the ASTP program during the war years. Dr. 
Haas will be assisted by a native speaker, Mr. Sumathapandhu. In addition to 
the language program, anthropological techniques will be taught as a means 
of expanding the students’ knowledge of the social structure of Siam, which 
includes such matters as kinship terminology, social relationships, etc. Dr. Haas 
will also give two lectures a week on general linguistics and Dr. Rohert Heine- 
Geldern will offer two lectures a week on Siam and Southeast Asia. 





























The China Institute in America announces that two Sino-American Cul- 
tural Service Scholarships are available for 1947-48 to American veterans who 
served in China during World War II, and who are at present pursuing ‘ 
Chinese cultural studies in American universities. 













Christian Colleges in China. Dr. William P. Fenn, Field Secretary of the 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, has returned to China to 
continue the promotion of close liaison between the organization and the thir- 
teen mission-supported Christian colleges in that country. Twelve of these 
institutions have been approved by the United States Veterans’ Administration 
for American ex-service men and women who are interested in pursuing college 
studies in China under the G.I. Bill of Rights. These twelve institutions are 
Yenching, Lingnan, Shanghai, St. John’s, Nanking, Soochow, Cheeloo, West 
China Union, and Fukien Christian universities; and Ginling, Hua Chung, 
and Hwa Nan colleges. 
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Harvard University. A regional program on the Soviet Union has been added 
to the series of graduate programs now under the direction of the Committee 
on International and Regional Studies of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The 
program will commence in September 1947. For further information on this 
program see the Official register of Harvard University, 44 (April 7, 1947), no. 9. 


The University of Iowa, lowa City, was the scene of a Conference for College 
Instruction on Far Eastern Areas held under the auspices of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the American Institute of Pacific Relations on May 2 and 
3, 1947. An address on Soviet Russia in the Far East was given by Professor 
Robert Kerner, Sather Professor of History in the University of California. 
Conferences on China, Japan, Asiatic Russia, and a session which included 
reports on “UNESCO and the Far East” and on “College instruction on the 
Far East” were the main features of the conference. Among those participating 
in the sessions were: Dean E. T. Peterson, Earl J. McGrath, Carlyle E. Jacob- 
sen, Professor H. H. McCarty, Harold Williams, Wendell Smith, E. H. McCloy, 
Robert Bowman, George Glockler, Jack Johnson, Allan Tester, L. A. Ware, 
Ernest Horn Schaefer, and other members of the faculty of the University of 
Iowa, as well as Professor Kerner of the University of California, Professor 
Kollman of Cornell, and Dr. Ethel E. Ewing of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 


The Johns Hopkins University. The Walter Hines Page School of Inter- 
national Relations, of which Owen Lattimore is the Director, now includes a 
faculty of eight members. Fellows of the Page School are appointed primarily 
to enable them to undertake independent research work. Candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees must register with the Department of Geography, the Depart- 
ment of History, or the Department of Political Science. Courses in the Page 
School are offered in collaboration with these departments. Among these 
courses the following are offered in the field of the Far East. Mr. Lattimore 
offers two courses for graduate and undergraduate students: a half-year course 
on China, History and Civilization; and another half-year course on China, 
Regional and National Problems and International Position. In addition, he 
conducts two seminars throughout the year: one a Central Asian seminar for 
graduate students only; and secondly, a Page School seminar for Page School 
fellows only. He also participates in a Political Geography seminar presented 
also by Professor Penrose and Associate Professor Gottmann. Mr. Nobutake 
Ike offers two half-year courses for undergraduates: one on Japan, History and 
Civilization; and the other on Japan, Tokugawa and Meiji. Mr. Kahin offers 
two half-year under-graduate courses on Southeast Asia. One of these, on recent 
political developments, includes: historical introduction leading to emphasis 
on the independence movements in Indonesia, Indochina, and Burma; develop- 
ments in Siam following the revolution of 1932, and contemporary policies of 
the British in Malaya and Borneo; the rule of the Dutch in the East Indies and 
the Indonesian republic. The other, on postwar political and economic prob- 
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lems, deals with: nationalism, comparative colonial policy, political and eco- 
nomic interest of China and the Western powers, Chinese minorities, agrarian 
credit, and the shift from monoculture to diversified economies. 











Lesley College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, offers in social sciences during the 
Summer session, July-August 1947, a course in Japanese culture. 






China Institute of New Jersey is sponsoring an intensive lecture course and 
workshop on China, June 30 to July 12, 1947. This course is to be conducted 
at the Montclair State Teachers College and is intended to provide teachers 
in service in the secondary and elementary schools with a survey of Chinese 
history and culture and guide them to the best available sources of material 
suitable for use in their schools. 















Ohio State University offers five courses on the. Far East. Three of these are 
given by Assistant Professor Meredith P. Gilpatrick in the Department of. 
: Political Science. One is offered by Guy Harold Smith in the Department of 
Geography, and in addition there is a seminar on the Far East in the Depart- 
ment of International Studies. Student enrollment runs from thirty to forty in 
the Far Eastern area. One out of five has served somewhere in the Far East. 
Among these, two men are working on master’s theses, one on a study of 
“Borodin and the Kuomintang party,” and the other on “Chun San and the 
birth of a political party.” 

















Princeton University Bicentennial Conference on Far Eastern Culture and 
Society was held on April 1-3, 1947. The conference was divided into two 
sections, one on Chinese society under the direction of Professor David N. 
Rowe of Yale University, and the other on Chinese art and archaeology under 
the direction of Professor George Rowley of Princeton University. The mem- 
bers in each section were kept below thirty, and thus all were able to partici- 
pate in the discussions. In the section on Chinese society the center of dis- 
cussion was the future of scholarship in this field. The conference has been 
commented on as “a milestone in Chinese studies” in that it was the first time 
representatives of various social science disciplines, specializing on China, had 
been brought together in one group. 


















The sessions on Chinese art and archaeology were divided as follows: (1) 
“Historical development: figure style,” Langdon Warner presiding, speakers: 
Alexander C. Soper and Laurence K. Sickman; (2) “Historical development: 
landscape style,” Archibald G. Wenley presiding, speaker: George Rowley; 
(3) “Special problems: bronze vessels,” Chauncey J. Hamlin presiding, speakers: 
Alfred Salmony on historical development and Ch’en Meng-chia on geographi- 
cal distribution; (4) “Special problems: garden design and iconography,” Laur- 
ence P. Roberts presiding, speakers: Osvald Siren on Chinese gardens and 
Ludwig F. Bachhofer on the paradise of Maitreya; (5) “Recent discoveries and 
future investigation,” H. H. F. Jayne presiding, speakers: Benjamin Rowland 
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on the stone reliefs in Shosoin and Liang Ssu-ch’eng on T’ang and Sung sculp- 
ture; (6) “Recent discoveries and future investigations,” Alan Priest presiding, 
speaker: Liang Ssu-ch’eng on architectural discoveries. 

The sessions on Chinese society were divided as follows: (1) ““China’s social 
heritage: geographical influences,” Kenneth S. Latourette presiding, speakers: 
Owen Lattimore and George B. Cressey; (2) “China’s social heritage: political 
and social philosophy,” Ernest R. Hughes presiding, speakers: J. J. L. Duyven- 
dak and Derk Bodde; (3) “China’s social heritage: economic and political ele- 
ments,” Charles $. Gardner presiding, speakers: Karl A. Wittfogel and C. 
Martin Wilbur; (4) “Social transition in modern China: demographic ele- 
ments,” William L. Holland presiding, speakers: Ta Chen and Warren S. 
Thompson; (5) “China’s potentialities as a modern state: industrialization,” 
Wu Ching-ch’ao presiding, speakers: John E. Orchard and Michael Lindsay; 
(6) “China’s potentialities as a modern state: political,” Arthur N. Young pre- 
siding, speakers: John K. Fairbank and Wang Kan-yu. 

Joint sessions were held on the following topics: (1) “The background of 
Chinese philosophy,” Arthur W. Hummel presiding, speaker: Fung Yu-lan; 
(2) “What should our policy be in China?” participants: Owen Lattimore, 
Michael Lindsay, and George E. Taylor; (3) “Communication and accultu- 
ration in modern China,” Harold D. Lasswell presiding, speaker: David N. 
Rowe; (4) “The future of Chinese studies in America,” Harold W. Dodds pre- 
siding, speaker: George E. Taylor. In addition, two speeches were broadcast 
by radio: on April 2 William L. Holland spoke on “The outlook in China,” 
and on April 6, John K. Fairbank, Harold D. Lasswell, and David N. Rowe 


discussed the topic “Can China achieve a working democracy.” 


The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, presented an exhibition of Chinese 
Art loaned by A. W. Bahr in May 1947. 


Yale University. The Carnegie Corporation of New York is granting $150,000 
to extend over a period of five years in order to increase a program of Southeast 
Asia studies. This will be used to add key men to the existing staff and to 
support research and publication as well as to supplement the library and 
research materials. President Seymour announced on May 24 that the language 
instruction now being given in Malay, Burmese, and Tagalog will be increased 
by the addition of Thai and Annamese. The Southeast Asia program will in- 
clude studies in the field of the social sciences and research in the Institute of 
International Studies. 


Dr. William R. B. Acker, Associate in Far Eastern Art, Freer Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, is completing his translation of the T’ang dynasty 
text, the Li-tai ming-hua-chi FRERZ#iL- 


Dr. William H. Adolph, head of the Chemistry Department at Yenching 
University, Peiping, is Acting President of Yenching. Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, 
President of Yenching, is now American Ambassador to China. 
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Dr. John B. Appleton is now Special Assistant in the Office of the Chief of 
the Division of Research on the Far East in the State Department, also Geo- 
graphic Advisor, Lecturer in the training courses of the State Department and 
Navy and Air Corps Intelligence programs and responsible for the promotion 
of the State Department’s universities co-operative research program on the 
Far East. His area of interest includes the whole of the Far East, and he is 
involved in the integration of geographic data with that of economics and 
political science. 





Mr. Burton H. Brody worked at the China desk of the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence until July 1946. After that date, he resumed his Chinese studies at Yale 
University. During the spring of 1947 he studied law at Columbia University. 
He is Assistant Purchasing Agent for the Brewster Trading Corporation of New 
York and expects to open a Chinese branch agency for that firm. His present 
address is 6 Colgate Road, Maplewood, New Jersey. 


Dr. Meribeth E. Cameron, Professor of History and Dean of Milwaukee- 
Downer College, is writing a summary of current developments in East Asia 
for each issue of Your foreign policy, a new journal being published by the 
American Association of University Women for its 900 branches. 




















Dr. Herrlee Glessner Creel, Associate Professor of Early Chinese Literature 
and Institutions at the University of Chicago, is giving courses in literary 
Chinese and in Chinese history, philosophy, and paleography. 


Mr. John De Francis, a Visiting Fellow of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations at The Johns Hopkins University, is now working on 
his dissertation under a fellowship from the Social Science Research Council. 
He was formerly on the faculty of Yale University and of its Military Intelli- 
gence Service Chinese Language School, and was also engaged in confidential 
research work for the federal government in Washington. 


Professor Homer H. Dubs of the Hartford Seminary Foundation has been 
awarded the Stanislas-Julien prize for 1947 for his work, The history of the 
former Han dynasty. ..a critical translation with annotation, by the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of the Institut de France, at its session on May 
7, 1947 at Paris. 








Dr. Esson M. Gale is counselor to foreign students and director of the Inter- 
national Center, University of Michigan. His home address is 1614 Granger 
Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Mr. Charles F. Gallagher has been Field Inspector in the Arts and Monu- 
ments Division of the Civil Information and Education Section of SCAP work- 
ing under the direction of Mr. Howard C. Hollis. 






Dr. Mary R. Haas, of the Oriental Languages Department of the University 
of California, is offering an intensive course in Siamese and will give two 
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lectures a week on general linguistics in the Far Eastern and Russian Language 
School of the University Extension during the summer of 1947. She will act 
as linguistics adviser and will assist in developing new techniques in the use 
of audio equipment for the Far Eastern and Russian Language School during 
1947-1948. 


Mr. Zdeneck Hrdlicka, who studied with Professor J. Prusek in the fields of 
cultural history of the Far East and Chinese language at Charles University, 
Prague, passed his examinations in those fields in 1946. He is one of the 
founders and editors of The new Orient published at the Oriental Institute in 
Prague. He has also published a series of articles about the cultural history of 
the Far East in other Czechoslovak magazines. During the spring of 1947 he 
had a scholarship granted by the Oriental Institute in Prague to study Far 
Eastern history and Japanese language at Harvard University. 


Miss Elizabeth Huff received her Ph.D. degree from Radcliffe in February 
1947 for her work in the Department of Far Eastern Languages at Harvard. 
Her thesis was on the subject of Chinese poetics, a critical translation of the 
Shih-hsiieh #4 by Huang Chieh FRB. She is now head of the East Asiatic 
Library at the University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Dr. Albert E. Kane worked as an officer in the United States Naval Reserve 
with the Office of Naval Intelligence in Japan and later was associated with 
the Foreign Economic Administration, being entrusted with the task of dis- 
covering Japanese foreign assets. He is now an assistant to the legal advisor in 


the Department of State. He has among his responsibilities the problems of 
American nationals in the Far East. 


Dr. Edward A. Kracke Jr., Assistant Professor of Chinese at the University 
of Chicago, is giving courses in second-year literary Chinese, Chinese history, 
and political institutions of the Sung dynasty. 


Dr. George B. Lantzeff, who has served as Lecturer in History at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley during 1946-47, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of History. 


Dr. Lee Shao-chang, graduate of Lingnan, Tsinghua, Yale, and Columbia 
universities and for many years Professor of Chinese History and Language 
at the University of Hawaii, is now Professor of Chinese Culture and Director 
of the International Institute at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


Mr. Sherman E. Lee of the Detroit Institute of Arts is Advisor on Collections 
in the Arts and Monuments Division of the Civil Information and Education 
Section of SCAP. 


Dr. Henry H. Lin, President of the University of Shanghai, was recently 
awarded an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters by Baylor University in 
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Waco, Texas, and has been lecturing in the United States. His wife is Presi- 
dent of the National Committee of the Chinese YWCA and has also been 
lecturing in this country. 





Mr. Howard Linton left the State Department in December 1946 and has | 
accepted the position of the Librarianship of the East Asiatic Collections at 
Columbia University. 







Dr. George M. McCune, who has served as Lecturer in History at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley during 1946-47, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of History. 





Mr. John E. Merrill served as Japanese Language Officer in the Marine Corps 
from 1941 to 1946 and in that capacity assisted in the establishment of a Japa- 
nese Language School for enlisted men at Camp Elliott. He was assisted in 
this werk by Paul S. Dull of the University of Washington and Harold J. Noble 
of the University of Oregon. After two tours of overseas duty involving trans- 
lation and interrogation duties in seven different campaigns, he was placed in 
charge of the same Language School transferred to Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina. During the first part of 1946 he taught Far Eastern and Latin Ameri- 
can history at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, and moved to his present 
position at San Diego State College in the fall of 1946. He is now giving a year 
course on the Far East and a one semester course in modern Russia and China 
to 1895. He expects to add a year course on Pacific affairs for lower division 
students and a semester course on Japan down to the early twentieth century 
in 1947-48. 











































Dr. Maurice T. Price of the Sociology Department at Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan, spent much of the school year, 1945-46, in research at the 
University of Illinois on the problem of democracy and communism in China. 
He was appointed to the Department of Sociology at Wayne in 1946. During 
1947-48 his department plans to offer six foreign area courses, two of which |! 
are Introduction to Culture and Change in the Far East and The Sociology | 
of China. He had articles on China in the American anthropologist (January- 
March 1946), the American sociological review (February 1945), and one is 
appearing this year in the Journal of the history of ideas. 


























Mr. Edward H. Schafer Jr. has completed the requirements for the Ph.D. in 
the Department of Oriental Languages at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. His thesis title is The reign of Liu Ch’ang #3, last emperor 
of Southern Han: a critical translation of the text of Wu tai shih ACH, with 
Special inquiries into relevant phases of contemporary Chinese civilization. 
Mr. Schafer received the A.B. degree at the University of California in 1938, 
the M.A. at the University of Hawaii in 1940 and subsequently served with 
Naval Intelligence as a Japanese Language Officer in the Pacific. He is teaching 
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at the University of California in Berkeley as Lecturer in the Department of 
Oriental Languages. 


Mr. Sz-to Wai, graduate of Lingnan University and the founder of several 
elementary and secondary schools in China, has assembled an exhibit of con- 
temporary Chinese paintings for educational purposes. ‘These were being shown 
at the National Arts Club in New York City during March 1947. 


Miss Tai Ai-lien, student of folk dancing among the aboriginal tribes of 


southwest China, has been lecturing under the auspices of the China Institute 
in America. 


Dr. Teng Ssu-yii, Assistant Professor of Chinese History and Language at the 
University of Chicago, has been on a year’s leave of absence during 1946-47 
during which time he has been teaching at the National University of Peking. 
He is expected to return to Chicago in the summer of 1947. 


Mr. Royal J. Wald has completed the requirements for the master’s degree 
in history at the University of California in Berkeley. His dissertation is on 
The development of Osaka during the sixteenth century. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
nee, eee eee ee 


It is with the deepest regret that the Editors announce 
the death on June 22, 1947, of Harley Farnsworth Mac- 
Nair, Professor of Far Eastern History and Institutions 
at the University of Chicago and member of the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board of THE QUARTERLY since its be- 
ginning. A memorial article will appear in a later issue. 











FAR EAST: 
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Books and Periodicals 


Asian horizon. vol. 1, no. i, Apr. 1947. Edi- 
tor: Nagendra Nath Gangulee. New India 
publishing co. “Asian horizon is under In- 
dian editorship, but its list of associate 
editors — drawn from Malaya, the republic 
of Viet Nam, Burma, and Siam — reveals its 
breadth of purpose. Its main concern is 
the strengthening of the links between the 
Asian peoples.” 


BLANKFORT, MICHAEL. The big Yankee: the 
life of Carlson of the Raiders. Boston, 
Little, Brown and company, 1947. 380 p. 
R NYHTB, Mar. 2, 1947, p. 7; NYTBR, 
Mar. 9, 1947, p. 5. 

Boptey, R. V. C. The quest. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday & company, 1947. 368 p. 
Account of five years in the Far East before 
the war. R NYTBR, Apr. 6, 1947, p. 5; 
NYHTB, May 11, 1947, p. 4. 


Cocan, MARY DE PAUL, sister. Sisters of Mary- 
knoll through troubled waters. New York, 
C. Scribner’s sons, 1947. 220 p. Experi- 
ences in the Far East during the war. R 

» NYHTB, Mar. 9, 1947, p. 23. 


Coniston, RALPH. The future of freedom in 
the Orient. New York, W. W. Norton and 
company [1947] 233 p. : 

DEVEREUX, JAMES P. S. The story of Wake 
island. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott com- 
pany [1947] 252 p. plates, ports. R 
NYTBR, Apr. 27, 1947, p. 5; NYHTB, May 
4, 1947, p. 7. 

DONAHUE, RALPH J. Ready on the right; a 
true story of a naturalist-seabee on the is- 
lands of Kodiak, Unalaska, Adak, Tanaga, 
Oahu, Eniwetok, Guam, MogMog (Ulithi) 
and Okinawa. Kansas City [Kan.], Smith 
printing company [1946] 194, [19] p. 
plates, ports, map. R NYHTB, Jan. 5, 
1947, p. 10. 

Far Eastern economic review; finance, trade 

& industry. vol. 1, no. l-and following, 
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Oct. 16, 1946- date. Hongkong, 61 Stock 
exchange building, P.O. box 718. 

Forsin, Victor. Les richesses de l’Asie. Paris, 
Payot, 1946. 344 p. (Collection de docu- 
ments et de témoignages pour servir a 
Vhistoire de notre temps) 

Houcu, Frank O. The island war. The 
United States marine corps in the Pacific. 
Philadelphia and New York, J. B. Lippin- 
cott company, 1947. 413 p. plates, maps. 
R NYHTB, Apr. 6, 1947, p. 4. 

Isaacs, HAROLD R. No peace for Asia. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1947. 

Jenninos, J. G., ed. The Vedantic Buddhism 
of the Buddha. London, Oxford universi- 
ty press, 1947. 

JoserH, FRANKLIN H. Far East report. Bos- 
ton, Christopher publishing house [1946] 
96 p. 

LapNnerR, Max. Die lehre des Buddha. Zii- 
rich, Rascher, 1946. 52 p. 

MICHENER, JAMES. Tales of the south Pacific. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 1947. 
$26 p. 

MORGENSTERN, GEORGE. Pearl harbor; the 
story of the secret war. New York, The 
Devin-Adair company, 1947. xv, 425 p. 
incl. maps. R FES, 16 (Apr. 23, 1947), 95; 
NYHTB, Feb. 9, 1947, p. 4. 


O’SHEEL, Patrick, ed. Semper fidelis: the U. 
S. Marines in the Pacific, 1942-1945. By 
U. S. M. C. combat correspondents. Edited 
and arranged by Captain Patrick O’Sheel 
and Staff Sergeant Gene Cook. New York, 
William Sloane associates, 1947. 360 p. 
R NYHTB, Mar. 16, 1946, p. 6. 

Ratrensury, H. B. China-Burma vagabond. 
London, F. Muller, Itd., 1947. 279 p. Story 
of a journey across Europe and Asia in 
1939, with China as destination. 


Suzuki, Datsetz Terraro. The essence of 
Buddhism. London, Luzac & co., 1947. 


Tate, G. H. H. Mammals of eastern Asia. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 1947. 
xiv, 366 p. illus. (incl. maps). (The Pacific 
world series, under the auspices of the 
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American committee for international wild 
life protection) 

UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
CIL. ‘TEMPORARY SUBCOMMISSION ON ECO- 
NOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF DEVASTATED AREAS. 
Report of the working group for Asia and 
the Far East. March 4, 1947. (E/307) 
42 p. 

U.S. Navy 82d CONSTRUCTION BATTALION. 
Eighty-second U. S. naval construction bat- 
talion, 1943-1945. [Greensburg, Pa., Print- 
ed by Chas. M. Henry printing co.] *-1946. 
178 p. illus. (incl. ports, maps). 

U.S. Treaties, etc. Draft trusteeship agree- 
ment for the Japanese mandated islands. 
Washington, Govt. print. off., 1947. 20 p. 
(Dept. of state. Publication 2784. Far 
Eastern series 20) 


Articles 


ADLOFF, VIRGINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD. 
Asian unity: force or facade. FES, 16 (May 
7, 1947), 97-99. Report on the Inter-Asian 
relations conference at New Delhi, March 
23 to April 2, 1947. 

Boxer, C. R. Portuguese and Spanish rival- 
ry in the Far East during the 17th century. 
JRAS, 1946, pts. 3/4 (Dec.), 150-164. 

BurcHaM, L. T. A grass-counter in the Pa- 
cific. Scientific monthly, 64 (Jan. 1947), 
21-32. 

Cu’EN, Kennetu K.S. A study of the Svagata 
story in the Divydvaddéna in its Sanskrit, 
Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese versions. HJAS, 
9 (Feb. 1947), 207-314. 

CLARKSON, ROBERT, and SYLVAN KLING. For- 
um: should we retain our Pacific bases? 
Forum, 107 (Jan. 1947), 48-57. 

FisHER, GALEN M. Outlook for Asia: report 
on Asilomar. FES, 16 (Mar. 26, 1947), 69- 
71. Report on conference of December 
13-15, 1946, sponsored by the Institute of 
Pacific relations. 

GriinwaLp, MICHAEL. Geistige und_ stilis- 
tische konvergenzen zwischen friihbuddhis- 
tischen skulpturen und religiéser plastik 
des frithen mittelalters in Europa. Artibus 
Asiae, 9 (1946), 34-67. mounted illus. 

Haitey, Foster. The old era is gone in the 
Far East. New York times magazine, Feb. 
9, 1947, 10 ff. 

Haitzy, Foster. Too many people on too 
little land; that is the basic problem of 


Asia. New York times magazine, Mar. 2, 
1947, 5 ff. 

HORNELL, JAMES. Primitive types of water 
transport in Asia: distribution and origins, 
JRAS, 1946, pts. 3/4 (Dec.), 124-141. illus., 
plates. 

INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS. ANNAPOLIS 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE, 1947. ‘Transition in 
Asia: Annapolis session. FES, 16 (Apr. 23, 
1947), 91-95. Report edited by Shirley 
Jenkins. 

KeesINnG, Fenix M. Administration in Pacific 
islands. FES, 16 (Mar. 26, 1947), 61-65. 
Koo, V. K. WELLINGTON. The Far East in 
world diplomacy. China magazine, 17, no. 

2 (Feb. 1947), 15-21. 

LaLou, MARCELLE. Un savant francais: Jean 
Przyluski. Artibus Asiae, 9 (1946), 144-147. 

MARX, DANIEL, JR. Transpacific transpor- 
tation. FES, 16 (Apr. 9, 1947), 78-79. 

MoorweaD, HELEN HoweLi. Narcotics con- 
trol under the UN. FES, 16 (Mar. 12, 1947,) 
55-58. 

Oakes, VANYA. Moslem millions astir in east 
Asia. United nations world, 1, no. 2 (Mar. 
1947), 29-31. 

PoweELL, J. B. The United States in the Far 
East; from J. B. Powell's “farewell” address. 
China magazine, 17, no. 4 (Apr. 1947), 29- 
33. 

Riccs, Frep W. U. S. legislation affecting 
Asiatics. I. FES, 16 (Apr. 23, 1947), 88-91. 

SALLES, GEORGES, and JEANNINE AUBOYER. Jo- 
seph Hackin (1886-1941) in memoriam. 
Artibus Asiae, 9 (1946), 348-352. 

SINGH, IgBpaL. All Asia at Delhi. Spectator, 
Apr. 18, 1947, 424-425. 

STEINER, PauL. Okinawa and its people. Sci- 
entific monthly, 64 (Mar.—Apr. 1947), 233- 
241, 306-312. 

Stewart, MaxweLit S. Death of empire in 
the Pacific. Nation, 164 (Feb. 15, 1947), 
178-181. 

TALsot, Puituips. Revolt in Asia. New re- 
public, 116, no. 17 (Apr. 28, 1947), 24-27. 
On the Asian relations conference in New 
Delhi. 

THompson, Laura. Guam’s bombed-out capi- 
tal. FES, 16 (Mar. 26, 1947), 66-69. 

UNiTEp NATIONS. Council approves Asiatic 
economic commission. United nations week- 
ly bulletin, 2 (Apr. 1, 1947), 320-322. 

UNITED NATIONS. Economic commission for 
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Asia and the Far East; establishment of 
new body recommended to Council. United 
nations weekly bulletin, 2 (Mar. 18, 1947), 
268-275. 

UNITED NATIONS. SECURITY COUNCIL. Trustee- 
ship for Pacific islands; U. S. draft agree- 
ment before the Security council. United 
nations weekly bulletin, 2 (Mar. 11-25, 
1947), 224-226, 260-262, 283-286. 

U. S. Liprary OF CONGRESS. ORIENTALIA DI- 
visioN. Annual report: China, by Arthur 
W. Hummel; Japan, by John R. Shivley; 
Southeast Asia, by Cecil C. Hobbs. U. S. 
Library of Congress. Quarterly journal of 
current acquisitions. 4, no. 2 (Feb. 1947), 
17-38. 

U. S. Treaties, etc. United States trustee- 
ship proposal for former Japanese man- 
dated islands; text. Current history, 12 
(Jan. 1947), 66-69. 

VAN ALSTYNE, RICHARD W. The United States 
in the Far East. Current history, 12 (Jan. 
1947), 20-26. 

WATERBURY, FLORENCE. Alice Getty. Artibus 
Asiae, 9 (1946), 346-348. 


CHINA 


Books and Periodicals 


BAKER, GILBERT. The changing scene in Chi- 
na. London, Student Christian movement 
press, 1947. 139 p. 

Borc, Dorotny. American policy and the 
Chinese revolution, 1925-1928. New York, 
American institute of Pacific relations and 
the Macmillan company, 1947. 440 p. 

CAHILL, Hoicer. Look south to the polar 
star. New York, Harcourt, Brace and com- 
pany [1947] Novel set in China in late 
1941. R NYHTB, Jan. 26, 1947, p. 2. 

Camp chit chat, being a publication in book 
form of six issues of a weekly periodical 
published by internees during internment 
in a Japanese concentration camp in Shang- 
hai. Editor: John Levis. Vol. 1, no. 1- 
v. 1, no. 6, July 9-Aug. 17, 1945. Shanghai, 
China, The Voice publishing co., Itd. [1946] 
90 p. illus. (Voice book series) 

CANADA, ‘TREATIES, etc., 1944. Treaty be- 
tween the government of Canada and the 
government of the republic of China con- 
cerning the relinquishment of extra-terri- 
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The Alien and the Asiatic 
in American Law 


THIS CRITICAL ANALYSIS 
of constitutional and statu- 
tory law relating to these mi- 
norities is written by Milton 
R. Konvitz, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the New York State 
School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations in Cornell. 


‘In the opinion of this 
reviewer, The Alien and the 
Asiatic in American Law tep- 
resents a high point in 
critical, provocative, and 
annotated writing on the 
Oriental’s position in the 
United States.’’"—Social Forces 


313 pages, $3.00 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS * Ithaca, New York 











Excellent Textbooks on the Far East 


History of the Far East 
G. Nye Steiger 


This scholarly, well-balanced book 
covers India, Indo-China, Malaysia, 
Eastern Siberia, Central Asia, China, 
Japan, Korea and Manchukuo. In- 
cludes World War II. Treats politics, 
religion, philosophy, art, literature 
and economics. Brief topical outlines, 
excellent summaries, bibliographies. 


The Filipino Way of Life 


Osias 


A thoroughly illuminating, close 
analysis, ably written by a recognized 


Philippine Social Life 
and Progress 
Benitez-Tirona—Gatmaytan 


This high-school book on the sociol- 
ogy of the Philippine Islands is based 
on the philosophy of social life and 
progress incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion of the Philippine Commonwealth. 
Authoritative; interesting. 


A History of the Orient 
Steiger—Beyer—Benitez 

A concise, clearly written book for 

later high-school years or college. 

Treats China, Japan, India, Indo- 

China, Korea and Malaysia. Integrated, 


but with the countries separately 
considered. 
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Announcing 


TWO OUTSTANDING NEW 
WORKS ON THE FAR EAST, 
COMING IN NOVEMBER 


Archaeological Research in 
Indo-China, Volume I 


BY OLOV R. T. JANSE 


The rich treasures of tombs and kilns in the province of Thanh-hoa, 
Indo-China, which are described in this profusely illustrated volume, 
bring to light hitherto little-known aspects of ancient Chinese civiliza- 
tion. The book is the report of three archaeological expeditions, 1934 
to 1939, conducted by Dr. Janse and sponsored by the Ecole Francaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, the Museums of Paris, and the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute. Harvard-Yenching Institute Monograph Series, Volume 7. 


$25.00 


The Ancient Na-khi King- 
dom of Southwest China 


BY JOSEPH F. ROCK 


Dr. Rock's explorations of the land and the literature of the Na-khi 
inhabited part of Yin-nan, Hsi-K’ang, and adjacent areas result in 
this work, the first of a series on West China. Based on a mass of origi- 
nal Chinese works and profusely illustrated with original —— 
and maps of this little-known region, these volumes are of outstandin 


value to all persons and institutions interested in the Far East, includ- 
ing the military, all future explorers of the region, and special students 
of geology, geography, botany, and linguistics. Harvard-Yenching 

p Series, Volumes 8 and 9. ; ; . $25.00 
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Order your copies now, from your bookstore or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 










































ASIA ON THE MOVE 


By Bruno Lasker 


When this book was published, something over a year ago, it was 
called both a history and a prophecy. The problems of Asia are not yet 
settled, and Mr. Lasker's careful presentation of the historical back- 
ground of Asian migrations lays a sound basis to give meaning to the 
future. The acceptable regrouping of six hundred million people re- 
mains amajorunsolvedriddle i ‘ ‘ ; . $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Chicago San Francisco 




















BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDONESIAN PEOPLES AND CULTURES 
RaymMonp Kgennepy 
“This volume is primarily a bibliography of the anthropology and sociology of the 
Indonesian peoples, but it also includes many articles and books on other subjects such as 


colonial administration, education, economics, and history. It even includes standard 
references on geology, botany, and zoology. It is thus a much more comprehensive biblio- 
gtaphy than its title would indicate. . . . The publication at a time when Indonesia and 


its peoples are rapidly moving in the direction of new and highly significant developments 
is as fortunate as it is remarkable."’ Amry Vandenbosch in the Far Eastern Quarterly. $2.50 
TIDES FROM THE WEST, A Chinese Autobiography 

Ca1anc Montin 
This personal story of the Secretary General of the Chinese Cabinet and well-known educa- 
tor is an intimate and rewarding document as well as an absorbing picture of China's 
crucial years of change. $3.50 
CHINESE FAMILY AND SOCIETY 

O1ea Lano 
The author of this book went to China to study at first hand and for the first time with 
modern scientific techniques, what Chinese society has been for hundreds of years and how 
it is changing. $4.00. 
BEGINNING CHINESE 

Joun Dz Francis, Edited by Henry C. Fenn and George A. Kennedy 
There are no Chinese characters in this book. The Chinese words are transcribed into 
English equivalents—the Yale system of romanization is used—and the extraordinarily 
rapid progress is possible that characterized the teaching, during the war, of languages 
formerly requiring years of study. $4.00 
AIDS TO THE STUDY OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE LANGUAGES 

Under the auspices of the Department of Oriental Languages, Yale University. Infor- 


mation sent on request. 
At all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS - New Haven, Connecticut 





















































Institute of Pacific Relations 


Selected 


Southeast Asia Studies 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE NETHERLANDS INDIES ECONOMY. 
By J. H. Boeke. Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council, I.P.R. 
1946. 180 pp. $2.50, cloth; $2.00, paper. 


COLONIAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION: The Contribution 
Made by Native Peasants and by Foreign Enterprise. By Sir Alan 
Pim. Oxford University Press and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 192 pp. $3.25. 


MALAY FISHERMEN: THEIR PEASANT ECONOMY. By Raymond 
Firth. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., and the International 
Secretariat, I.P.R. 1946. 354 pp. $4.50. 


MODERN BURMA. By John L. Christian. University of California 
Press and the International Secretariat, I.P.R. 1942. 381 pp. $3.00. 


PIONEER SETTLEMENT IN THE ASIATIC TROPICS. By Karl J. 
Pelzer. American Geographical Society and the International 
Secretariat, I.P.R. 1945. 290 pp. $5.00. 


POSTMORTEM ON MALAYA. By Virginia Thompson. The Macmil- 
lan Co. and the International Secretariat, I.P.R. 1943. 323 pp. $3.00. 


Forthcoming 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Virginia Thompson. 
A comparative study of labor conditions in Burma, Indochina, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and Siam. 


CHINESE IN MALAYA. By Victor Purcell. Oxford University Press, 


London, in cooperation with the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 


COLONIAL POLICY AND PRACTICE IN THE FAR EAST. By J. S. 
Furnivall. Cambridge University Press, London, in cooperation with 
the International Secretariat, I.P.R. 


ECONOMIC HANDBOOK ON BURMA. By J. Russell Andrus. 
Stanford University Press, in cooperation with the American I.P.R. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The Royal Institute 


of International Affairs 
Chatham House, London 


THREE PERIODICALS FOR SPECIALISTS 


Quarterly 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS contains articles by distinguished 
authorities from all over the world who address the meetings of the 
Institute, together with one of the most comprehensive book review 
sections available. ‘ ; . > ‘ . Per year $5.00 


The July 1947 issue includes articles by Nicholas Mansergh on The 
Asian Conference; J. E. Wall on The World Food Situation; Justice Birkett 
on International Legal Theories Evolved at Nuremberg; Baron de Gruben on 
Belgian Views on the German Treaty; Lord Hailey on Native Administra- 
tion in Africa; J. J. Schokking on The Netherlands in a Changing World; 
G. W. Atkinson on The Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance and 
A. S. Eban on Some Social and Cultural Problems of the Middle East. 


Monthly 


THE WORLD TODAY contains articles setting current problems 
against their historical background, examinations of issues likely to 
assume importance in the near future, and surveys of conditions in 
foreign countries throughout the world by observers with special 
knowledge and experience. : : , ‘ ‘ Per year $2.50 


Semi-Monthly 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF INTERNATIONAL EVENTS AND 
DOCUMENTS contains a chronological summary of events arranged 
by country; a digest of the proceedings of major conferences; the main 
points and frequently full texts of every agreement, treaty, or official 
speech of international importance. ‘ : Per year $3.50 


In the United States all orders for books and periodicals should be sent to 
New York. Information regarding the publications and other activities of 
the Institute may be obtained from the New York Publications Secretary. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
NEW YORK PUBLICATIONS OFFICE 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





































































The Southeast Asia Institute 


was established in 1941 to stimulate and conduct 

relating to Indonesia, the Philippines, Malaya, Indo-China, Formosa, 

Siam, and Burma; and to eg through institutions of higher learn- 

ing in the United States a knowledge of these countries and their 

a their histories, languages, arts, beliefs, and ways 
e. 


The Institute is governed by a Board of Directors, elected annually. 
Its officers, in 1947, include: Adriaan J. Barnouw, President; Rupert 
Emerson and Ralph Linton, Vice-Presidents; A. Arthur Schiller, Treas- 
urer; Cora Du Bois, Chairman of Research Advisory Committes; Edwin Loeb, 
Secretary of California Branch; o Lasker, Secretary. 


Studies sponsored by the Institute include The People of Alor, by Cora 
Du Bois (1944); The Structure of Netherlands Indian Economy, by J. H. 
Boeke (1942); The Religion 7 t ang by R. F. Barton (1946); an 
English-language edition of B. Ter Haar’s Introduction to Indonesian 
Customary patty 2h A. Arthur Schiller and E. Adamson Hoebel (1948). 


Members are kept informed about the Basen of Southeast Asia 
studies and cultural relations by means of news-letters, ‘‘occasional 
papers’’, reading lists, reprints, memoranda, and special reports. 
Among recent minor publications were 


Culture Contacts and Social Conflicts in Indonesia, by F. H. van 
Naerssen (18 pp., 25 cents for non-members) 


Lists of Selected Materials on Tagalog, Annamese, Malay, and 
Burmese (with contributions from Frank R. Blake, Paul K. 
Benedict, and an article on Javanese by Theodore Pigeaud) 


List of Selected Readings by or on Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles 


Research on Southeast Asia: Problems and Suggestions, by Robert 
Heine-Geldern 


A Historical Interlude: Report on a discussion with Arnold J. 
Toynbee. 


The Southeast Asia Institute has organized four special issues of the 
Far Eastern Quarterly: on Southeast Asia, the Philippines, the Nether- 
lands Indies, and French Indochina. 


Membership is by invitation. Applications (active, professional 
members, $3.00 per annum; rg Sexo $10 or more) or re- 
quests for further information should be addressed to the »at 
15 West 77th Street, New York 24, N. Y. Members in New York, 
Washington, D. C., the San Francisco Bay Region, and Southern 
California take part in occasional dinner discussions. 
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